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HIGHLIGHTS 



o The primary focus oi the vast majority of the activity is on educa- 
. tional services. Within this category large amo^ts ot funds are 
obligated for educational services wiith the grade not specified, 
elementary education, and special education. ^ 

o More fuiids are ^spent on pcojects fo*r children with special Charac- 
teristics than children without special characteristics. More - 
funds are expended on projects in wttich bifingual children are the 
target population than for any other special target population. 

o Local education agencies receive 42 percent of Fed6ral education 
KPU funds, while academic and nonprofit institutions receive 19 
percent and 17 percent of the fun^ls, respectively. » 

o Federal agencies support different kinds of KPU activities in » 
terms of KPU function, primary ■ focus of the' project ,\ and perform- 
ing organization. ^ 

o NIE primarily supports development, evaluation, and applied re- 
search projects directed at children in general performed by non- 
profit a'hd^ academic institutions. ' 

0 OE primarily supports demonstration projects for children with 
special characteristics performed by local .education agencies. 

1 Technicc.: Reports are designed to pro- 
' ' ^ vide basic descriptive data on major 

' r / aspects of the R6D system for education 

such as funding, organizations, and 
personnel. Findings are presented with 
a minimum of interpretation, but with 
enough conceptual and methodological de-- 
tall for the reader to make judgments 
concerning the validity of the data- * 
^ Interpretative reports artd policy 
"analyses will "be. issued separately, 
relying on the technical reports to 
provide methodological detail- 
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INTRODUCTION 



' "port, the third in a series, on Federal funding V exemines 

/Federal support for education Knowledge ProducUon and Utilization 

'^^^ Interagency Research Information System 

(IRIS) developed by George Washington University's Social Research 
Group (ERG) for the Interagency. Panels on Earli Childhood and Adoles- 
»cence Research and. Development. .The report-locates th6 d^ avail- 
able for this study within the larger domain of education KPU and then 
analyzes the allocation of funds in terms of a number of proiect 
characteristics: f^^j^^v. 

o by KPU function 

■< « 

o by projtect content 

o by performing organization ^ 

. ' o by agency and 1CPU function >. 

j o by ageVicy^nd project content ^ 

o by agencyUnd perfomihg organisation - , * 

Traditionally the analysis of ^Federal funding for educaUon re- . 
search and development has been based on statistics compiled by either 
.the National Science Foundation's Division of Science Resources or the 
Of. ice of Management and Budget. However, the NSF Science Resources 
serigs uses a harrow definitibn of RfiD which excludes 'dissemination and 
other functions of great interest to NXE, and the 0MB analysis doe* 'not 
provide separate data for the several RfiD functions. In both cases the 
validity and reliability of the data are weakened because .g^nctes sup- 
plying the data, choose to interpret the definitions and procedures in 
varying ways,2/ . . 

.ai „'"'f ^^"^^^ Project on Social. Research and Developwent Cnducted by 
tHfe National Academy of Sciences was- designed to overcoiM at least some 
of these difficulties. 3/ However, data were collected on only four 
variables: agency /program , social policy i^ea, Rsd funbtion, and fis- 
cal year (1975-1977). In addition, bec|ius\i data were collected at the 
program level, many programs that are large and heterogeneous had to ■ 
be coded into one category. The analysis, therefore, cannot be refined 
to the same level that could be with project-level data. 



The IRIS data base maintained by George Washington University's . ^ 
Social Research Group for the Interagency Panels Qn Early Childhood 
and, Adolescence Research and Development is a project-level data- base 
covering education KPU activities supported by the Federal government. 
Since projects are smaller units than programs, coding can^i)e more 
pifecise. IRIS uses a detail^ set of categories, and profect;s are 
coded by trained coders. Given the richness of the classification 
system, many analyses are possible, depending on the analyst's pur- 
poses- we wish to^ provide a broad overview of agency funding and have 
chosen to highlight the following 'project content charefcteristics : 

^ o Type of ilPU function "supported 

o Primary focus cf the project § 

o Demographic characteristics of the population studied 

o Spec^l characteristics' of th'fe population studied 

o Type of intervention studied ^ ' * , * 

^ • * 

\ •n^e IRIS data base is designed to cover projects focused on human 
divel^xnent at two agfe levels — ea£x;ly childhood and adolescence. Al-.^ 
tihough the overlap with education is considerable, IRIS is both larger 
Znd smaller than our domain of interest. It is largef in that it con- * ^ ^ 
tkins_^ome projects falj^ing outside of education KPU (e.g., health or ^ 
welfare services, studies of the family); it is smaller in that its 
coverage .is incomplete with icspect to * agencies , age groups, topical ^ ' 
areas', and functions :£/ \ " : 

o Only data from member a^encie^ of the Interagency Panels on , ^ 
Early CJhildhood and Adolescence Research and Development: are . 
'included. Wl.ile membership is quite extensive, covering 27 
agencies, education KPU activities of. the National Science 
Foundation, the National Center for Educational Statistics, 
and the Department o^Defense are omitted. ^ 

o Projects dealing with adult aiid post-secondary education typ'i- 
^ally are excluded. V 

o Projects that do not focus on individual learning or develop-, 
ment are usually excluded (e.g.,' projects dealing with teach- 
ing, school organization, or educatipi)j{il finance) . 

o General purpose statistics are excluded. • . ^ 

Some dissemination activities are excluded. 
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.A more specific description of how the present data base relates 
to the cotal education KPU domain will be made" after treating several 
conceptual Issues in the next section. ' ' 



CONCEPTUAL ISSUES 

sentJ^r^n'' "° ""^"^^^'^^ appropriately interpret the data pre- 
sented m this report, ^five questions njust be addressed: 

o -What types of functions are subsumed under the term "koowledge 
production and utilization"? 

\ 

o What is meant by the term "education -relewat" in relation to 
project foGu;5? 

o What (Criteria were'used to. select projects as education KPU 
relevant? , 

o What portion of the " IRIS data are education KPU relevant? 

o What porriqiT of all Federal education KPU activity is covered 
m the IJ«[g data^^^base? ^uve^eu 

9 

' KPU Functions ' . 

i« in^^'^^^i^ ?T ^^^^^"^ a groJing realization that the. term "RfiD" 
■ intirf r^^J' T the scope or variety of functions of 

• orZrXf li °lBSS£l it ha. become increasingly dear that 'all 

strKIl ^ Activities that haVe gone ur^r the.htadings of demon- 
stration, dissemination, and evaluaUon arfof equal importance in a 
^ Soilt ^i?r"^f' planned, educational* change. To encompass this 

% f^^"^ "Research and Related Activities." other 

more less equivalent terms in current use include "Knowledge Produc- 
^n^TT^vf- ^^f* forthcoming), >owledge Production 

TiL /I T "R^^^^rch, D^^ent, Dissemi^- 

tion, and Evaluatiprt" (RDDSE) (Schalopk and Sell, 1972V; and "Research 
Development and Innovation "(rd/I) (Radnor et al., .197r, 1977). Throug'h- 
out this paper we use Knowledge Production .and Utilization (KPU) to 
• -lenote this domain and classify activities in it by KPU function. 

• KPU functions are concerned with different aspects of the attempt 
to gene^te, transfer, and use general knowledge and knowledge products 
for the-liqprovemeat of education. Churchill (1974) has suggested- four 
criteria to define research-based Knowledge Production: 

o Generalizability of activity .results 

6 Conscious use of a particular metiiodology of work 



T 
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Durahllity of results 



o N<^elty of an activity or its results 

Kie boundary at the Knowledge Utilization end is particularly 
difficult to deline, because utilization activities will involve other 
types of knowledge in^addition to what we have defined as Knowledge 
Production. An attempt by an individual teabher to introduce soine 
element of novelty in his or her cla^s is beyo.nd our purview ultless 
there is some transaction with some generalizable body of knowledge, 
information, or products. This could take eithei^^of two directions^ 
The teacher may either attempt to draw upon stjroe Resource base which 
includes KP information, or attempt some systemattc evaluation and 
transfer of some novel i^ea of his^er own. •r 

Given this broad scope, it becomes important to differentiate 
» carefully the variety of functions encompassed. SRG classifies KPU 
JPunctions into five major categories and subdivides one of these cate- 
gories into four subcategories- flie categories are basic research, 
applied -rasearch, evaluation research, research support, and utiliza- 
tion activity and policy research. The rpplied research category is . - ^ 
subdivided into the following subcategories: pilpt study, develop-^^, 
ment, d«noH^»atio?r'5md/or replication, and other applied research.- 
(See appendix A for a list and definitions of the categories ^nd V 
subcategories . ) ^ 

• • ^ / ' 

Project Focus 

Tlie overall IRIS data base is concerned with the study of childt^n 
and adolescents. Eecaxase research dealing with children may involve 
many substantive areas, SRG has developed a classification scheme to 
describe both the primary and secondary focuses of each project. SRG 
developed eight mutually exclusive categories of which Educational 
services if one. (See ^appendix B for a full listing of these areas .j) 
No formal definition of educational services is provided; rather it is 
defined by the listing o€ subareas to be included as follows: 

o Special education i 
o lEarly childhood education (infant-preschool) 

o E^^ementary school education (K-6 grade) 

\ ' / ^ 

o Sec<!nndary school education (junior and senior high school) 
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o Postsecondary education (college, adult education) 

^ ° Altarnativt education {outside of school) 

Clearly educational services contains the core projects we wish 
to Identify, but are there projects with a primary focus in other 
areas that have a secondary focus in education or are othe-wise rele- 
vant to education? SRG codes both the primary and secondar focuses 
of a proDect; thpretore it is possible to include orojects ^hose sec- 
ondary focus is educational services. In addition', certain aspects of 
child or adolescent development (e.gr, cognitive or socioemotional 
development) could be viewed as relevant to education. 

Criteria Used to Select Projects as Education KPU Relevant 



I Shown m figure 1 is a schematic diagram suinnarizing the proce- 

dures used to select the education KPU projects frcin the IRIS data 
base. As a first step, all projects which had educational services" ' 
as a primary focus were deemed ' education KPU relevant. Second, all * 
projects with educational services as a-secondary focus were included 
m oLiT data base. * , 

In examining pro^jects which do not focus on educational services. 
It IS necessary to determine whether or not the project is related to • 
education, ihese criteria must refer both to the nature of education 
and the type of KPU function. For all KPU functions except basic re- 
search, the key question is: What is education? Without attempting 
a full discussion erf this complex ^opic, we have chosen, to include 
projects meeting any one of the following criteria: 

o Provision of instruction to children or adolescents or research 
about such instruction. 

o use of an educational curriculum for children or adolescents 
or research about such a ovirriculum. 

o Use of or investigation in^o innovative teaching procedures 
or approaches to instruction. 

o Use or development o'f innovative instructional material for 
children or adolescents. 

From some points of view, the idea of basic research relevant to 
education is a contradiction in terms, since basic research is defined 
as having no reference to fields of application . Although the connec- 
tions are not always clear, it is generally believed that applied 
fields interact in important ways with fields of fundamental knowledge. 
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Figiire 1. Schematic diagram of selection' procedure used to identify 
projects in education KPU, 



Ttotal IRIS Data Base (3,536 projects, $370^3 million) 



Primary Focus 
Educational Services 



All Other Projects 



Secondary Focus 
Educational Services 



No Focus on 
Educational Services 



TJse of. an Educational 
Curriculum, Innovalcive 
Teaching Techniquis or 
Instructional Material, 
or Provision of 
Instruction 



No Use of an Educational 
Curriculum , Innovative 
Teaching Technique or 
Instructional Materi^ 
and^lk) Provision or 
Instruction 



Basic Research on 
Cognitive or / 
Socioemotiona]/ 
Developneny 



1,858 


190 


— — ^ 

114 


361 


projects 


projects 


projects 


projects 



No Basic Research 
on Cognitive or 
Socioemotional 
Development 



T 



Excluded 
(1,013 projects, 
$75,3 million) 



Our Data Base 
(2^^ "123 projects, $295,0 million) 
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There are many fields of knowledge of potential importance to education, 
but It seems unpractical to include them all. We have followed the 
lead of the Social Research Group and used as the criterion all basic 
research on cognitive or socioemotional d evelopment (Harre'lir Wirtz^ 
and Hur^, 1977) . Although this criterion may dfit some .elevant ajls, 
a strong prima facie case can be made for its use as a starting pojjit. 

Education KPU Relevant Port-ion of tkis Data Base 

Applying the above criteria to the iris data bas4, 2,523 of 'the 
^® defined as involving education KPU activities. V 
The $295.0 millito obligated for education KPU projects rjpresentJ 
80 percent of the total fvinds for afl projects in the IRIS data base. 
The vast majority (r,858 projeC , 74 percent) of the education proj- 
ects have as their primary focus th^ provision of educational services. 
Another 190 projects (7 percent) ha^*e the provision of educational 
services as a secondary' focus. A tdtal of 114 projects do not have 
an educational services focus but ar^ involved in research on or the 
use or provision of instruction, educational curi-iculums , innovative 
teaching procedures, or instructional materials for children or ado- 
lesceats. Finally, 361 projects (14 i^rcent) are . concerned with basic 
research on the cognitive or socioemotional cevelopment of children 
or adolescents. , 



Portion of All Federal Education KPU Activity 
Covered in iris Dat a Ba^e 

\ 

In a recent report, \Nelson, Severs, and Mason (1977) developed an 
estimate of total Federal funding for education kpu based on four dif- 
ferent data bases. As can be seen in table 1, the iris data bise 

nS??? ^'^^"^ °^ estirtated by Nelson, et al.^ 

(1977) . -nie extent to which IRIS covers the education KPU activities 
Of the.ma]or agencies differs widely. For^example, 95 percent of the 
education KPU activities of the Office of Human Development are in- 
cluded, compared to 79 percent of the office of Education's activities, 
62 percent of NIE's activities, and none of the National Science Foun- 
dation's activities. 

As mentioned previously, this lack of coverage is due to a number 
of factors. A major limita^on of th^ IRIS uata base is that only 
those agencies which are members of the Interagency Panels are covered. 
AS can be seen in table 1, there are a number of Vgencies nnd depart- 
ments conducting education KPU activities which ale not members of the 
Panels. These nonmember departments and agencies Obligated $132.5 mil- 
lion for education KPU activity in fiscal year 197^, representing 26 
percent of NIE's estimate. ^ 

O 11 \ 



Table 1. F'^deral obligations for education knowledge prodiKrtion and 
uti3i2rticn/by depaitinent and agency, f iscal^ year^ 197^, as indicated 
in the IRIS data base and NIE's ^stiinate. 



•1 

Department and Agency j- 


Dollars 

1 

IRIS ! 


(thousands) 

UIE's 
Estimate 


IRIS as 
percentage 
of NIE's 
estimate 


Total / ' 


295,041 ( 


512,717 


58 


DEPARTMENTS . . j 

1 








1 

I. Department of HEW j 


293 |499 


422 , 527 


by 


* 1 

\ ' 

Education j 


i 


♦ 

• 




Office pf Education ' 


207 ,889 


• 

264,458 


79 


Bureau of School Systems* 


56,131 


70;, 312 


8C 


Suppl^entary Ctrs . 


5,808 


10,000 


58 


Equal Opportunity 


640 


' 640 


100 


Follow Through 


42,910 


52,464 


82 


Environmental Ed. 


6, 7*; 3 


6y773 


100 


Drug Education 


0 


435 


0 

m 


Bur. Gcc. /Adult* Ed.* 


7,416 


43,086 




Bur. Ed. for Handicapped* 


44,750 


33,722 


133i/ 


Off. o! the Commissioner* 


79,034 


84,235 


94' 


Off. of Bilingual Ed. ^ 


. 68,555 


68 , 555 




Right- to- Read v 


2,312 


5,257 


44 


Off. of Career Ed. 


8,167 


10,423 


78 


Of*^, Plan/Budge t/Eval.* 


9,012 


17,103 


\ 53 




3^^800 


\ 


Bureau Post- Secondary Ed. 


0 


0 


Off. of Indian l^ducation* 


11,546 . 


12,200 


95 


National Institute of Edl* 


45,45; 

i 


73,820 




Ass*t., Sec. for Education 


i b 


20,555 


0 
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Ttole 1. Federal obligations for education knowledge production and 
utilization, by department and agency, fiscal year 1975, as indicated 
in the IRIS data base and. NIE's estimate: (cont'd) 


Department and Agency 


Dollars (thousands) 


IRIS as 




NIE's 
1 ^Estimate/ 


percentage 
Qf NIE's 
estimate 


Public Health Service 


idj, j>28 


46,824 


54 


* 

ADAMHA 

hiMH (Mental Health)* 
NIAA-A ( Alcoholisml * * 

^ *NIDA (Drug Abuse)* 


16,807 


16,807 ' 


. 100 


..10,864 
3,135 

i 
i 


10,864 ' 
3,135 j 

1 


' 100 
100 


Health Resources Adm, 


0 


14,775 


- 

0 


National lost.^ of Health . 
NICHD (Child* Health)* 
NHLI (Heajrt^nd Tung) 

^NINCDS (Neurological)* 
Nat'l Lib., of MediciY.f* ' 


7,870. 


■ i 

12,635 


62 


7,030 
0 

840 

0 


7,030 
4,265 
840 

-. ' 500 , 


^ 100 
0 

100 
0 


Center for Disease Control 


0 


^ 1,956 


0 . 


Health Services Adm. 


651 


651 


, 100 


Bur. Conmunitv Health s^r * 


651 


651 , 


100 


Office of Human Developmet ; 
Off. of Child Development* 
Administration on Ao 4*110 
Off. Youth Development* 
RehabilitativA ^t^r^inaa' t 


14,644 


• 15,364 


95 


14,167 
0 

440 

37 


14,167 

. 720 
440 

.37 


' 100 
0 

100 

; 100 


Ass ' t Secretarv PlAnn-irrrt 

, and Evaluation ^ 


0 


1,325_ . 


0 


Social Rehabilitation Ser.* 


181 


181 


100 


. Department of Agriculture 


5/8 


778 


74 


Coop. State Re^^earch Ser.* 


578 


. 578 


100 . 


Food & Nutrition Service 


0 


220 i 


' 0 


> 

. Department of Defense 


0 


21,451 ! 


0 


(Continued) 
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Table 1,. -Fedeifal obligations for edutrati^ knowledge production and 
utilization; by department* and agent:5^ fiscal year 1975, as indicated, 
in the IRIS data base and NIE's estimate; (contld) 





X- 

Dollars 


(thousands) 


. IRIS as 
percentage 
of NIE's 
estimate 


Department and Agency ^ 


IRIS 


NIE's' 
Estimate 


f— 

IV. Department of the Interior 




1 178 


0 


V. Depairtment of Labor* 


« 


7 <JX 


100 


VI. Department Q£-jStatte»'/ 


u 


X f / 


0 


INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 






* 


I. ACTION* 


12 




100 


II. Appalachian Regional Comm. 


0 


1,300 J 




III. Coitwunity Services Adm. 


'o 


• 2,500 


. 0 


IV. Nat'l Endowment for the Arts ' 

» 


0 


450 


0 


V. Nat'l Endowment for the 

Humanities . . ' 


0 


17,061 


0 


VI. I^ational Science Foundation 


0 


". 39>875 


0 


VII. Smithsonian Institution 


0 


3,187, 





SOURCE: Nelson, Sowers, and Mason (1977) . 

* Member agencies of the Interagency ^anels on Early Childhood and 
Adolescence Research and Developmen^t . 

1/ SRG included Deaf/Blind Centers, which, in our judgment, «re out- 
^ side the education KPU boundaries. However, funds for these 
Centers are include in the aiiaiyses* presented in this report 
because' the 'data were analyzed prior to th^ determination^ that 
these Centers were outside the education tPU boun^iaries. 

ft 
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Another limitation of the IRIS data base is that projects which " 
deal with persons over 24 yearsyof age are excluded.- ihus, for example, 
the obligations recorded for the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Edu- 
cation and the Office of Career Education are severely reduced by this 
factor, and projects sponsored by the Bureau of Post-Secondary Educa- 
tion are excluded entirely. Using NIE's estimate, the IRIS data base 
does not cover $41.7 million in activitj^ of th.ese agencies, or 8 per- 
cent of NIE's total estimate. ^ - ' ' f 

Other exclusions from IRIS can be traced to differences In 
definitions: 

' o Funds for the National Diffusion Network are omitted, from the 
Division of Supple5tentary Centers and Services by SRG. 

o Within the Right-to-aead Program, funds for conihunityrbased 
programs are excluded fjrom the IRIS data base, f 

o In the Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation, the IRIS 
data base includes only projects within the Division of Man- 
dated Studies and Evaluation. 

V 

o The figures for the National. Institute of Education are disr- 
crepant because the IRIS data base excludes salaries ^nd 
expenses, certain dissemination projects (e.g., ERIC), and ' 
studies of educational finance and school organization. 



Therefore, the findings presented in this report do not apply to 
education KPU in general but Oftly to the subsgt of projects included 
in the IRIS data base. 




KPU FUNCTION BY PRIMARY FOCUS 

KPU tninction N • . 

SRG coded projects into eight mutually exclusive KPU functions, 
which were. listed previously. In an earlier report, we have developed 
foi^f^®"''^^ classification of KPU functions ^ (Mason, Nelson, and Sowers, 
1977) . Although the categories used by sRG and NAS ar<i not identical, 
they can both be mapped into our' three-way classification scheme in ^ 
about the same way. §/ The tliree are: 

° Knowledge Production . Activities or' information which are • 
intended to increase our general knovjledge and for whicl^th« 
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problems or needs^ arj| ideifitified intrinsically rather than 
with reference to real-world ptoblems. 

- Basic research ^- 

o Problem Solving . Activities which apply systematic methods or 
disciplined inquiry to the scrlution of problems which are ♦ 
identified extrinsically' in .th^ real woifld and for which the 
outcomes are intended to be transferable or applicable; to a 
class of real-world situations. ^ 

H 

- Applied research 

- Pilot study . > 
Development ^ ^ ^ ? - 

- bemonstration and/or replication projects 

- Policy research ^ ^ • . 

- Evaluation researc5h 

o Utilization . Activities designed to facilitate the transfer 
and use of knowledge, infbrmationi or^ outcomes of mission- 
oriented activities. 



- Research support and utilization activities^ 

Siown in table 2 is the distribution erf funds by KPU function. 
The vajt majority of funds are obligates! for problem-solving activities 
V followed by knowledge production and utilization. (The low proportion ^ 
for utilization is, of course, related ^o the fact that SRG definitions, 
and procedures tend t;o exclude these projects.) Turning to ^pecific 
subf unctions , most funds are obligated for pilot, demonRtraiion, or 
replication projects. Of tJie otlier KPU subf unctions , only development 
accounts for at least one- tenth of all education KPU obligations.. 

Primary Focus * ^ \ 

•rtiere are eight mutually exclusive categories for palmary focus, ^ 
and three of thsse categories include subcategories. (See table 3.) " \« 
The vast majority of the furids are obligated for educational services-. r 
'n>ree types o*f educational servicejJ account for at leaat on^-tentJi of 
all ^education KPU funding: other educational services (educational . 
services v:ith the grade not specified) , elementary education, and / 
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Table fi Federal oblig^ions for early childhcxjd and adolescent 
education KPU, by type of KPU function,, fiscal year 1975. 



Function 

a 


Dollars 
; ' (thousands) 


Percent 


Total 


r 

I 295,041 


100 


Knowledge Production 

Basic Research ^ 


d7,216 


6 


17,216 


6 


Problem Solving 

Applied Research 

Pilot, Demons tr. & Replic. 

Development ' , 

Policy Research 
• Evaluation Research 

V 0 

UtTiization 


% • 

270,577 


92 


12,657 . 
182,297 
50,656^ 
1,972 
22,995 

7,248 


' 4 

62 - 
17 

1 

8 

. . 2 


Res. Stip.^s Utiliz. ' 
^ — . »j 


7,248 


to 



r 



/ 
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Table 3. Federal obligations for early childhood and adolescent 
education KPU, by primary focus, fiscal year 1975. 



tr^jMivi^j t \j\^\io ^^^^^^^ 


Dollars ! 
(thousands) { 

— ' f 


Percent 


Total 


295,041 


100 


vjixxa or Auoxescenu uevexoun|^u 
Physical Development 
Cognitive DeveloiMnent 
Socioembtional Development 
Other Develo^ent 


14,187 


5 


6,481 
4,640 
1,117 • 


JL 
2 
2 
* 


Family 

Neighborhood or Coftjnnunity Environ. 
Broad Social Ei^virorcnel'pC^v 
Study of Researph Methods ' 


33 
547 > 
2,285 


1 


Health or Wei fare^Ser /ices 
» 

Day Care 
Health Care 

Protective ^Advocacy Services 
(jcner services 


18,237 ' 


6 ' 


3,788 
5,544 

J5,293 
*37612 

< 


1 

2 . 
2 

, 1 

\ 

87- 




257,531 


special EducatTlon 
. Early C!hildhood Education 
« Elementary School Edixcation 
Secondary Education 
Postsecortdary Education 
Alternatiyife Education » 
Other Educf tion^ Services ^ 


■ 43,743 
5,636 
80,555 • ' 

• 18VG71 . 
5,548 1 
1,501 
101,877 


15 ' 

2 
27 

6 

2 

1 

* 34 


Juvenile Justice 


• 633 


* 



I 



* Less than 0.5 percent. / 
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specialUducation. it is clear, witf.in the limits of these data, that 
the emph»3is of the federal Gciyernmenfs effort in education KPU is on 
elementary an* special educatitjn. 
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Primp.ry Focu;-; by KPU Function 

• Althougn the understanding jof edufcation KP'J activity is assisted 
by the examination of the distribution of funds for each of the vari- 
ables Indxviaually, ^ch greater understanding can b«, obtained by 
examining the variables in combioatioh. Tables 4 and 5 present the \ "\ 

funding data by priir.ary focus ard RPU function. Based on the detailed J ^ 

oJ^uiL*?"^ K^' * P"^*"^"^ percent«i^- 

of funds for each pimary focus category by KPU function, while tablT^ ' 
5 presents the p^i5pentage ^ofeactji KPU fuAction by primary foo,^. ^ ^ 

.." A ° ' 

<'hicn have as thMr primary focis the study of the devel- 
opment of childre,. or adolescer.^fe are typically basic research projects. . ' 
On the other Mnd^^ ^.rojeets with a service focus, are involved in prob- 
lem solving. Educational service projects typically Involve pilot or 
demonstration activity. It is of interest to note that almost all- 
pro Dec ts which haw ae their primary focus elementary education are 
• demons trauion projects, m addiUon, applied research accounts for 
less thai, ojie-fifih of the fund§ obligated for. each 6f the educational 
service categories with ^e exception of alternative education.!/ ^ 

As indicated in table 5, two- thirds of all basic research funds 
are obligated for the study of childhood or adolescent development. 
Applied research projects tend to be focused on education in general, 
health or welfare services, end secondary education. Over two-fifths 
of demonstration funds are focused on elementary educaUon. For all 
other problem-solving activities, at least one-half the funds are 
obligated for educational service projects in which the\ta:Tget popu- 
lation ia unspecified, it is also of interest to note tkat '>2 percent, 
of all development funds are for special education pro jed^tf . 

\ » • • 

PROJECT CONTENT s > 

In the SRG classification, many of the key a&pects of project 
-content are contained within the hierarchical levels of the code for 
/f!? f reseaifch." (r,ee figure 2 for a di^gram,of this coding scheme.) 
Multiple coding is used where applicable. On the first level are seven ' 
major areas of research which are defined as follows. 

o The developmental processes and status of children ^nd 
adolescents 

o The study of research methods 

ERIC la 
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Table 4S federal obligations for early childhood and adolescent education KFJt Primaiy focus by KPU function, fiscal year 1975. 











Percent ' 


Priwry focus 








Knowledge 
Production 






Probltan Solving 






Ut^ l}.*ation^ 


^ %■ 


Dollars 




Basic 




Applied 


Pilot Denon . 




Policy 


Evcj *. 


Res .'>,Sup. 




(thousands) 


Total 




T^t^'^l 


AABMHT'ch 


ft Repli . 


Dei?elop. 


Res . 


Res 


& UtU . ^ ' 


Total 


295 


041 


100 


6 


92 


4 


62 


17 


1 


8 


2 


Child or Adolescent tWelopment^ 


14 


187 


100 


82 


.7 
^1 


2 


14 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Physical Oeveloputent 


1 


989 


_ 100 


63 


Yl 


0 


37 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Cognitive [)evelop{nent ^ 


* 6 


481 


100 


90 


10 


1 


8 . 


1 


c 


,0 


1 


Socioe«otiont:l Development f 


4 


640 


100 


85 


16 


6 


7 


3 


0 


0 


1 


Other Developnent 


1 


117 


iOO 


61 


39 


0 


39 


- 0 • 


0 


0 


0 


Faaily 


1 


587 


100 


75 ^ 


^ 25 ' 


0 . 




n 

V 


' 0 


4 ' 


0 


NeiCjhborhood or C^oennunity Environment 




31 


*100 


100 


0 


0 


0 




0- 


0 




Broad Social Environment 
Study of Research Methods 




54'/ 


100 


100 


" 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


^285 


100 


2 


/D 


Q 


10 


' 37 


* 


28 


23 


Health or Welfare Services 

L/ay VAFV 




r23? 


100 




94 


16 


44 


12 




20 


1 


3 


^788 


100 


8 


92 


* 


23 


0 




^ 69 


0 


Health Care 




r544 


100 ^ 


9 


91 




30 ' 


17 


■A 


11 


0, 


*^ o tec tive/ Advocacy Services 




,293 


100 


2 


98 




60 


19 




' 0 


.0 


Other Services .* 


. 3 


r6l2 


100 


7 


94 


8 




7 


0 


15 


^ 5 


Educational Service«f 


257 


.531 


XOO 


1 


96 


4 


y 67 . 


18 


1 * 


7 


* 

3 


Special Education 


43 


r743 


100 


1 


95 


2 


65 






2 


4 


Early Childhood Education 


5 


,636 


100 


3 


97 


11 


66 


13* 


* 


7 




Elementary Eduration 


80 


,555 


100 


* 


99 


1 


92 


3 


0 


3 


• * 


Secondary Education 


18 


,670 


100 


2 


98 


15 


51 


31 


* 


1 




Pos tsecondary Education 




,548 


100 


3 


94 


7 


49-. 


27 


4 


7 


2 


Alternative Education 


1 


,.501 


100 


L 


99 


21 


70 ^1 


6 




2 


0 


Other Educational Services 


101 


,877 


100 


1 


95 


4 


51 


25 




' 14 


4 


Juvenile Justice 




633 


100 


0 


lod^ 




46 


0 




54 


0 



























* Less than O.S percent. 
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l^.!'\ZTytt^^C'TJZ:"^^ adolescent eduction KPU: Knowledge .production utilization function by primary 



Primary Fopas 



Dollars (thousands) 
Percent 

Total 

Child or Adolescent Development ' 
Physical Development 
Cognitive Developin^nt 
SocioeoiotioMl D^elopfnent 
Other Development 

Family 

H«igbborhood or Comnunity Enviror»ent 
Byroad So<5ial Ehviroranent 4 
Study of Research Methods 
Health or Welfare Services 
Day C^re 

Health Care • 
Protective/Advocacy Services 
Other Services 

Educational Services 
Special Education 
Early Childhood Education 
Elejnentary Education 
Secondary Education 
\ Poftaecondary Education 
Alternative Education 
Other Ed^cationirFServices 

Juvenile »iustic« 



Less than 0,5 perceivt. 



• 




Knowledge 


















* 


Production 






Problem Solving 






Utiliieation 


Total 




Basic 




Applied 


Pilot Demon. 




Policy 


Eval. 


Res,. Sup. 




Research 


Total 


Research 


h Repli, 


Develop. 


Res. 


Res. 


& Util. 


295,041 




17,216 


270,577 


12,657 


182 , 297 


50,656 


1,972 


22,995 


?, 248 














• 








" 100 




100 


100 . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


5 


68 


I 


2 


1 




0 


0 




1 




7 


* 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


2 




34 


* 


* ' 






0 


0 


. ^ 1 


2 




23 




2 


* 


11 


0 


0 


* 


* 




4 


* 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




7 


* 


0 


* 


0 


0 


* 


0 


* 




* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


* 




3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




' * 


1 


0 


* 


2 


* 


3' 


7 


6 




6 


6 


23 


4 


4 » 


11 


16 


2 


1 




2 


1 


* 


/ * 


0 


0 


11 


0 


2 




J 


2 




1 


2 


0 


2 


0 


2 




1 


2 




2 


2 


n 


0 


0 ' 


1 




4, 


1 


2 


1 


* 


0 


2 


2 


87 




16 


92 


74 


94 


94 


89 


79 


89 


15 




3 


15 


6 


16 


22 


11 


4 


25 


27 




1 
1 


2 
30 


5 
5 


2 
41 


1 
5 


* 

0 


2 
11 


* 

3 


6 




2 


7 


22 . 


5 


11 


1 


1 


* 


2 
* 




1 
* 


2 
1 


3 
2 


2 
1 


3 
* 


12 
0 


2 
* 


1 

0 


34 




8 


36 


31 


28 


50 


65 * 


60 


60 


1 




0 




0 


- - ^ 




0 


1 


0 


appendix 


1. 
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Figure 2. SchematK? diagram of the hierarchical coding scheme used by IRIS to code the content of projects. 

Areas of Research 



Developmental Study of 

Processes Research Methods 



Family 



Intervention Programs 
or Activities 



Broader Social 
Enviroranent 



People in the 
Child's Environment 



Ne i ghborhood/Communi ty 
Environment 



Kind of Service 



Place 



[in terven t ion Con ten t| [Effetfta Studied 



Day Care [instruction | Health and/or Delinquency 
Medical Services 



Home School Hospital 



-Special Ed. 
-Infant Ed. 
-Preschool 
-Primary Grades 
-Middle dtades 
-Junior High 
-Senior High 
-Higher Ed. 
-Alternative Ed. 



Educational 
Curriculum 



Teaching Techniques/ Treatment or Materials 
Learning Conditions Procedures or Equi 



Other 



Aiithmetic — | 

Social Studies — j 

Language Arts — j 

Rfiading — j 

Fl4e Arts — j 
Cultural Ani^areness — I 

Science — ! 

Vocational Ed. --j 

Career Ed. — * 

Pljysical Ed. --j 
Health/Safety Ed. 



-Peer Teaching 
-Voucher System 
-Tutorial 

Instruction 
-Individualized 

Curriculum 
-Programmed 

Instruction 
*Open Classroom 
-TeAi* Teaching 



-Diagnostic --Audiovisual 
Proce^yes Materials 
-Psychotherapy I— Prosthetics 

or Orthotics 



Desegregation-' 
Deins ti tutionalization- 



Program Setting- 
Educational 

Curriculum 
Teaching 

Te<^nique8 
Learning 

Conditions 
Treatsnents or 

Procedures 
Materials 
Delivery 

Systems 
Cost and Cost 

Benefit 
Other 



Note: Variables discussed in the text are boxed. 
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o The family 

o Intervention programs and activities 

o The broad social environment • 

o People in the child's environment 

o The neighborhood/ coiraaunity 

Within eacFr of these broad categories are a number of subcategories 
which describe various aspects of the project. .For example, for each 
pro:iect involving intervention programs and activities the following 
aspects would be indicated: 

o Kind of scryice 

o P^ace 

o Intervention content 

o Effects studied^ 

For each of these aspeot&v' a number of categories and subcategories 
are provided. For exaftfelp,^ und^ intervention content are listed the 
following five major catfe^f^iB^^^jatr examples of the subcategori-es in 
parentheses: 

o Educational, curriculum Xarithmetic, social studies) 

% * 
o Caching techniques/learning conditions (peer teaching, indi- 
^ vidualized instruction) 

o Treatment Or procedures (diagnostic procedures, psychotherapy) 

o Materials or equipment (instructional materials, prosthetics 
and orthotics) 

o Other F^-ogram policies and activities (desegregation, 
deinstitutionalization) 

Because of the complexity and extensiveness of the IRIS coding 
scheme in describing the content of projects, ve are only presenting 
examples of the types^ of analyses that can be c\)nducted. In figure 2 
the categories we have chosen to explore in moreX depth are shown in 
"boxes . " 
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Almost ail education KPU (94 percent) involves intervention pro- 
grams and activ4ties. Included in this category are those programs 
which have as their ptimaxy focus health or welfare services, educa- 
tional ^services, or juvenii^ justice* Major subcategories under this 
category include kind of service, place, intervention content, and 
effects studied. At f irst^glance, all of these subcategories, with 
the exception of place, would appeeu: important in describing the con- 
tent of Feder funding^^or education KPU, However, upon closer 
examination, we find that information contained in t^ese subcategories 
overlaps extensivelv other aspects of the IRIS coding scheme* For 
example, within kind of service the entries under the subcategory 
instruction pverlap the primary focus categories dealing with age^, 
group studied. * (See figure 2.) In addition, the entries under inter- 
vention content, and effects studied overlap. 

Effects Studied 

"* 

Effects studied refers to those aspects of an intervention program 
which* are being investigated by a rarticul^ir project. The various 
types of effects studied are shown in table S.-* Because projects may . 
be multiple-coded, the sam of the'^entries is greater than the nianber 
of projects*. The empha^s is on the study of the effects of curricu- 
lum and teaching techniSes. Somewhat less emphasis is placed on the 
study of-- materials, treaflbent techniques, and other innovative policies 
and activ|.ties. V \ ^ 



Curr iculum . \ i 

\ ' ■ J s - \ • 

NIE*s special interest in the examination of Federal KPU activity 
involving (jurriculum was stimulated by a resolution of the National 
Council on Educational Research which ckiled for a thorough dis' ission 
of the value of c\irri|culvT| change as an aid to schools - (NCERj/l^75)^ 
In response to this resolution, an NIE Curricultim Task Force'was formed 
which for the past vpar and a half has sponsored a variety of jactivi- 
ties designed to pMvide the basis foxxtJlF^cuyriculum policies^ (See 
Schafferzick and ^ykes (1977) for a sisnmary of these activities and a 
discussion of policy issues .) iTieSe activities have resulted in 
a new MIE po*^7 regarding cxirriculum development (NCER', 1977) . 

Using the IRIS data base, it is possible to examine a^ll .projects 
which coptain a curriculum component (e.g., all intervention projects 
containj|ng an educational curriculum component, figure 2)-» Hie $229.3 
million pbligated for jiese curriculum projects represents 78 pei?cent 
of the t\tal funds. 
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Table 6. Federal obligations for early childhood and adolescent 
education intervention programs or activities, bV type of effect 
g'tudied, fiscal year 1975. 



Type of 




1 

Dollar? . 


Percent 


Effect Studied 




. (thousands) 







Total 



276,387 



204,485 
186,843 
121,939 
ld6,995 
- 94,495 
40,118 
14,435 
12,387 



Educational Curricultim 
Teaching Techniques /Learning Conditions 
Materials 
Program Policies 
Treatments or Procedxires 
Delivery Systems 
Cost and Cost-Benefit 
Program Setting 

* Ihe total of $276.4 million is less than the total of $295.0 
million because only projects involving intervention programs 
and activities are included. Because projects could be classified 
as studying more than one type of effect, the entries add to more 
than the total. 



74 
'68 
44 
39 
34 
15 

5 
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shown in tablf* 7 is the distribution of funds for projects dealing 
with the various, subjects or curriculum topics. Again, with this vari- 
able projects may be multiple-cqded. The emphasis is on basic skills . 
in that more funds are' obligated for m&thmatics and reading than for 
any other curriculum topic. Another topic in which ttiere is a great 
deal of activity is cultural awareness. Most of these funds (84 per- 
cent) are contained ih Office of Bilingual Education proj§t»te, 99 per- 
cent of which have a cultural awareness component. TfiB aodiount of funds 
for science education is severely underestimated because the National 
Science Foundation is not a member of th6 Panels and hence its projects 
afe not included in the data base. 

10/ 

^ Expanding on the question of Federal involvement in curriculum, 
it may be useful to examine the types of curric^alums being investigated 
at various grade levels.. Because SRG allows multiple 'coding for both 
of these variables, the data must be interpreted with great caution. 
However, as can be seen in table 8, important differences do emerge. 
Although basic skills (mathematics, reading, and language arts) are 
emphasized at each grade level, the proportion of funds for mathe- 
matics and language arts decreases as the grade le'^j^ increases. Itie 
funds for reading programs are higher in the middle and junior h,4gh 
grades than in either thje primary or senior high grades. As grade 
level increases funds for career education also increase. In fact, 
over one-third of the funds fv^r senior hi?h school grades is for 
career education. 

Finally we may ask with reg^-.d to curriculum! what kinds of KPU 
activities are bein^g conducted with respect to curriculmn generally 
and to the various curriculxim topics? Shown in table 9 is the funding 
for each curriculum topic by type of KPU activity. Almost three-fourths 
of the funds for curriculum projects is for pilot, demonstration, or 
replication projects; another 15 percent is for development. For the 
majority of the curriculum topics, most funds are expended for pilot, 
demonstration, or replication proj<5Cts. Of what are typically termed 
academic curriculums (mathematics, social studies # language arts, 
reading, and science)^ only in the reading topic is at least one-tenth 
of the funds spent on development. Development projects account for a 
greater percentage of funds in environmental education than in aify 
other area. Other *areas in which large portions of funds are devoted 
to development are citizenship, vocational education, career education, 
parenthood, and drug abuse. Applied research is most frequently being 
conducted in drug abuse education, citizenship, and career, etfucation. 
Only with vocational education do evaluation projects account foy even 
one- tenth of the funds. 
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T^le 7. Federal obligations for early childhood and adolescent 
education curriculum projects, by curriculum topic, fiscal year 



CMrriculum Area 



' Total ^ 

Arithmetic/Mathematics 
R^adan9 

Cultural Awareness 
Language Arts 
Health/Safety Education 
Social Studies 
Science 

Career Education 
Fine Arts' 

Vocational/Technical 
Physical Education 
Drug. Abuse Education 
Environmental Education 
Education for Parenthood 
Sex Education 
Citizenship Training 



j Dollars 




, (thousands) 

1 


Percent 

- 


229,265 


* 


103 ,719 


45 


91,566 


40 


79,184 


34 


. 54,205 


i 24 


53,823 


23 


41,498 


18 


32,084 


14 


24,345 


11 


21,406 


9 


12,997 * 


6 


9,377 


. 4 


5,326 


2 


4,480 ^ 


* 2 


4,476 


2 


617 


** / 


4ir 


** 



* total of $229.3 million is leas tJian t he total of $295 0 

million because only projects concerned with curriculum are 
included . 

Because projects could be classified as dealing with m^re than 
one curriculum area, the entries add to more than the t^tal. 
" Less than 0.5 percent. 
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Table 8. Federal obligations for early childhood arid adolescent education curriculum projects: 
Grade level by curriculum topic , fiscal year 1^^» 



Curriculum TV^pic 


Grade Level 


(fS^lars in thousands) 


Grade Level 


(Percent) 


• 


Primary 


Middle 


Junior 
High 


Senior 
High 


Primarv 


Middle 


Junior 
High 


Senior 
.High 


Itotal 


121 


,648 


63 


,772 


47 


,2p9 


47,080 


* 


* 


• 


* 


Mathematics /ftri th . 


86 


,522 


35 


f397 


24 


,002 


17,968 


71 


» 

56 


51 


38 


Social Studies 


29 


,885 


24 


,186 


17- 


,534 


10,991 


25 


38 


37 


23 


Language Arts 


106 


.321 


51 


,?66 


32 


,527 


25,117 


87 


80 


69 o 


53 


Readings 


58 


,807 * 


•47 


,922 


30 


,462 


23,270 


48 


' 75 


^5 


49 


Science 


23 


r933 


18 


,972 


11 


,662 


7,143 


20 


30 


25 




Environment 


' 3 


,013 


3 


,104 


3 


,105 


3,008^ 


2 


5 


7 


6 ' 


Cultural "^Awarenels 


58 


,420 


.47 


,006 


30 


,147 


23,765 


48 


74 


64 


50 


Citizenship 




. 0 




0 




42 


94 


0 


0 


** 


** 


Fin€i Arts 


14 


,428 


12 


,419 


8 


,456 


5,231 


12 


19 


18 


11 


Vocational Ed. 


2 


,693 


2 


,315 


4 


,606 


5,C6i 




4 


10 


11 


Career Education 


9 


,743 


9 


,648 


11 


,749 


16,908 




15 


25 


3G 


Phyi^ical Education 


7 


,252 


6 


,111 


3 


,480 


2,180 




10 


7 


5 


Health Education 


47 


,149 


3 


,362 


2 


,50C 


2,074 


* 39 


.5 


5 


4 


Drug Abuse Ed. 




642 




821 




977 


977 


1 


1 


2 


2 


Sex Education 




136 




136 




136 


136 


** 


** 


** 


** 


Parenthood Ed. 




86 




86 




,386 


183 1 ** 

1 


** 


1 


** 



* Because projects could be classified 
entries add to '^re than the total . • 
Less than O.S ptercent^ 



as dealing with more than one curriculum topic, the 
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Table 9. Federal obligations 
fiscal year 1975. 



for eafly childhood and adolescent education curriculum projects; Curricula, topic by ^ype of function, 











1 

function (Dollars in diousands) 




{ 






XPU "function 


(Percent) 








Total 


Basic 
Res. 


kppliad 
Res. 


Pi lot ..Den. 
& Rep lie. 


Devel . 


Policy 
Res . 


Eval. 
Res. 


Res. Sup. 
& Util. 


Total 


Basic 
Res. 


App. 
Res. 


Pil.,Deii. 
& Repli. 


Policy 1 Eval. 
Devel.'*Res. ^>Otes. 


Res^ Sup. 
& Util. 


Total 


229 


^265 


2,305 


9,347 


165,864 


35,382 


792 


^Il,2€t8 


A ^ 
4 , JU J 


100 


I 


4 






* 


c 
9 


2 




Kath./Arith. 




,719 


46 


554 


95,288 


4,473 


0 


3,271 


o / 


100 


I * 


1 


^ 92 




Q 








Social Studies ^ 


41 


,498 


« 0 


90 


36,849 


1,^86 


0 


874 


0 


100 


' 0 


* 


* 94 - 


4 


Q 


2 


0 




Language Arts 


54 


,205 


286 


666 


49,604 


3,492 


0 


97 




100 


; 1 


1 


92 


6 


0 


* 


* 




Reading - 


91 


,566 


139 


1,432 


76,214 


9,818 


0 


3,580 




too 




2 


83 


11 


0 


4 


* 




Science 


32 


,064 


0 


161 


30,889 


182 


0 


852 


r\ 
U 


100 


0 




9^ 


1 


0 


3 


0 




Enviromient 


4 


,480 


0 


145 


1,343 


2,992 


0 


0' 


u 


100 


0 


3 


30 


67 


0 ' 


0 


0 




Cultural Aware. 


79 


,184 


0 


657 


73,474 


2,651 


45 


2,?57 


100 


100 


o' 


1 


9J 


3 


* 


3 


* 


t 


Citizenship 




411 


0 


80 


135 


196 


0 


0 


0 


100 


0 


19 


^ 33 


48 


0 


0 


0 


Ki 


Fine Arts 


21 


,406 


0 


278 


17,960 


2,315 


0 


852 


0 


100 


0 


1 


• 84 


11 


0 


4 


0 




Vocational Ed. 


12 


r997 


424 


367 


5,866 


4,017 


242 


1,888 


193 


100 


3 


3 


45 


31 


2 


14 


1 




Career Ed. 


24 


r345 


462 


3,484 


12,926 


5,901 


243 


741 


588 


100 


2 


14 


53 


24 


1 


3 


2, 




Physical Ed. 


9 


377 


0 


117 


8,945 


315 


0 




0 


100 


0 


1 


95 


3 


0 


0 


0 




Health Ed. 


53 


823 


240 ^ 406 


51,436 


1,39€^ 


0 


"345 


0 


100 


« 


1 


96 


3 


0 


1 


0 




Drug Abuse Ed. 


5 


326 


424 


1,811 


. 2,174 


805 


0 


111 


0 


100 


8 


34 


41 


15 


0 


2 


0 




sex Ed. 




617 


0 


0 


554 


0 


0 


0 


62 


100 


0 


0 


§0 


0 


' 0 


0 


10 




Parefithood Ed. 


4, 


476 


0 


481 


^2,444 


1,274 


0 ' 


2^6 


0 


100 


0 


11 


55 


28 


0 


6 


0 





Less than 0.5 percent. 
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TARGET POPULATION 



An important question in understanding Federal education KPU 
funding concerns the populations, for wlu.ch progreuns are designed. * 
SRG classifies the target populations of projects on two-^«etS of 
variables: special characteristics of the children and^demographic 
variables of the children. 



All Projects 

Special Characteristics . — Shown in table 10 is the funding for 
target populatfbns identified by specdal characteristics. More Fed- 
eral support gees to children with special chauracteristics than to 
children without s^ich characteristics.' The special population receiv- 
ing the most Federal support is bilingual children. Physically handi- 
capped and mentally retarded children are the only other groups 
receiving at least 5 percent of the total. 

Demographic Characteristics . --Demographic characteristics of th^ 
target popul^ion are defined on the basis of ethnicity, economic 
status, and residential location, ^own in table 11 xs the funding 
for target population in terms of demographic characteristics. Here 
again is a variable on which multiple coding is allowed. Moreover, 
the categories overlap to a greater extent than with other multiply 
coded ^variables. Again, cautipn must be used in interpreting differ.- 
ences between the various populations. Federal funding pattern^ 
^phasice projects which deal with children from special demographic 
populations, 'Given the above-mentioned caution, it still appears that 
Spanish- surnaroed students receive more support than black or American 
Indian students. In addition, more support went for urban students 
than fot' rural or suburban students. 

Curriculum Projects . — Using cuirricylum projects only, we can 
examihe the*que£>tion of 'the typas of KPU activities the Federal Govern- 
!9ent sponsors for these various groups. « Shown in table 12 is the fund- 
ing of curriculvim projects for children with special characteristics 
by KPO activity. For projects targeted on children with specia^ cjiar- 
acteristics, a higher percentage of funds is spent on pilot or demon- 
stration projects an4 a lower '^percentage ^on developinent and the .evalua- 
tion of programs. . 

For the special populations to which Federal funds are most di- 
rected (bilingual and physically handicapped) more than 90 percent of 
tl^e funds is spent on pilot and demonstration projects. For the men- 
tally retarded and gifted students, over r>ne- fourth of the funds is for 
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Table 10. Federal obligations for early childhood ai^^d adolescent 
education KPU, by special characteristics of population studied, 
fiscal year 1975. 



Population Studied * 


Dollars 
1 tnousands) 


1 

Percent 


Total 


295,041 


■ 

100 


Children without Special Characteristics 


116,780 


40 


Population Not Specified 


18,65^- ^ 


6 


Children With and Without Special 






• Characteristics 


21,571 


7 


• 

Children with Special Characteristics 


138,036 


47 


Bilingual - ^ 


76,480 


26 


Physically Handicapped 


29,045 




^ Mentally Retarded 


16,025 




Leaminq Disabled 


12,616 


\ ! 


Emotionally 111 


11,794 




Academicc lly • Slow ! 


7,472 


' ^ 3 


School? Dropout j 


6,748 


2 


Abused/Neglected ' 


4,931 


2 


Drug User " ^ 


4,161 . / 


1 


Gifted 


1,998- 


' 1 


Delinquent 


1,841 


1 


Adolescent Parent 


728 , 




Runaway 


108 


* 



Note: Sum of the special characteristics of the population otudied 
adds to more than children with special chara(cteristics 
becausjr a project could be classified as dealing ^rith more 
than one special population. 

* Less than 0.5 percent. 



7 
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Table 11. federal obligations for early childhood and adolescent 
education KPU, by demographic characteristics of population studied, 
fiscal year 1975. ) 



1 

1 


TV^l 1 Aire 

\ UIWUO CUIUS/ 


V Pe ,ent 


1 

Total 


295,041 


100 


Population not Specified 


118,928 


40 




X / V , XX .,9 


60 


Primarily Poor 


87,ai3 


30 


Spanish-surnamed 


78,195 


26 * 


-'urban 


5% 500 


.20 


Black 


29,574 


10 


, American Indian 


25,470 


9 


Rural 


21,963 


7 


White 


18,236 


6 


Indian Reservation 


8,332 


3 


Migrant 


6,490 


2 


Siiburban 


4,917 


1 2 



Note: Sum of demographic characteristics of the ^population studied 
adds to more than population specified because a project 
could be classified as dealing with more than one population. 
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I^f'irJ^' Federal obligations for e^rly childhood and adolescent education curricul«n projects- 
studied by KPO activity, fiscal year 1975. pxrojeccs. 



Special ch^acteristics of population 



i«s8 than 0. 5 percent. 



Population Studied 
(Special 
cnarac^eris wics ) 






KPU 


function (Dollars 


in thousands) 










KPU' function 


(Percent) 







Total 


Basic 
Re3. 


Applied 
Res. 


Pilot, Dem. 
* Replic. 


Devel. 


Policy 
Res. 


Eval. 
Res . 


Res. Sup. 
« Util. 


Ibtal 


Basic 
Res. 


App. 
Res 


PaI . ,Deiii. 
& Rep^i. 


Policy 
Devel. ^ Res. 


Eval. 
Res . 


Res. Sup. 
& Util. 


"HDtal 


229,265 


2,305 


9,347 


1 f^c fii;Q 


Ton 


792 


11 ,268 


4,303 


100 


1 


4 


72 


15 


* 


5 


2 


Children without 




































118 , 184 


1, 787 


4,4B1 


, o*iu 


27 ,915 


576 


10 ,'087 


3,499 


100 


2 


4 


E9 


24 


* 


8 


3 


Children with 




























\ 






special Charact. 


130, 350 


1,076 


5,867 


1 nc TCI 


15 ,440 


280 


1,526 


805 


100 


1 


4 


81 


12 


* 


1 




.Wiysically Handi. 


19,918 


0 


351 


18,629 


625 


0 


22 


291 


100 


0 


2 


94 


3 


0 


* 


1 
1 


Mentally Retarded 


11,467 


515 


174 


< 

7 , 533 


3,245 


0 


0 


0 


100 


4 


2 


66 


28 


0 


0 


0 


Learning Disabled 


6,766 


0 


193 




921 


0 


33 


59 


100 


0 


3 


82 


14 


0 


* 


1 


Emotionally 111 


6,547 


0 


244 


5,014 


948 


0 


292 


51 


100 


0 


4 


76 


14 


0 


4 


1 


Drug Users 


3,834 


185 


1,865 


1,312 


471 


b 


0 


0 


100 


5 


49 


34 


12 


0 


0 


0 


Delinquent 


1,103 


185 


173 


690 


0 


0 


56 


0 


100 


17 


16 


62 


0 


0 


5 


0 


Runaway 


108 


0 


0 


108 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


School Dropouts 


5,769 


0 


1,372 


3,563 


546 


55 


233 


0 


100 


0 


24 


62 


9 


1 


4 


0 


Abused/Neglected ! 


3,246 


0 


702 


1,876 


45V 


216 


0 


0 


100 


0 


22 


58 


14 


7 


0 


0 


Academ. Slow 


' 7,049 


0 


244 


5,609 


853 


0 


344 


0 


100 


0 


3 


80 


12 


0 , 


5 


0 


Bilingual 


75,384 


35 


535 


72,071 


2,323 


45 


376 


0 


100 


* 


1 


96 


3 


* 


* 


0 


Gifted 


1,848 


0 


0 


925 


549 


0 


0 


374 


100 


0 


0 


>0 


30 


0 


0 


9 


Adoles . Parents 


532 

t 


58 


0 


474 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


I 


0 


89 


0 


0 


0 


0 



I 
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development projects. Applied research is emphasized in projects deal«^ 
ifig with drug users* school dropouts, and the abusc^ and neglected. 

Turning to Federal support for target populations based on demb^ 
graphic charactei^istics^ we find that pilot and demonstration projects 
account for almost all activity for specific demographic populations. 
(See table 13.) Although pilot and demonstration projects are the 
largest group for nonspecifled students, they account for less than 
one-half of these funds. More emphasis is placed on development and 
evaliaation for nonspecifled students. Within the various demographic 
categories, we find a wide variation in the types of a^ctlvities that 
are supported. For all groups except Suburban, rural, 'and migrants # 
over 80 percent of the funds is for pilot and demonstration projects. 
For these three groups, davelopment accounts for relatively more funds-- 
than the other groups. 



PERFORMING ORGANIZATION 



1^ 



The types of organizations which perform education KPU activities 
include academic institutions, ptofit and nonprofit orgw..i2ations, and 
State and local education agencies (BE? s and USA's, respectively). 
Hie key questions to answer regarding Federal education KPU funding 
are: How much do each of these types of organizations receive and 
what types of KPU functions are 'supported? 



* ' All Projects 

Shown xn table 14 is tJie distribution of funds by performing or- 
ganization. Local edification agencies receive, in terms of dollars, 
over two-fifths of the total. Academic institutions and nonprofit 
organic ♦•ions each account for about one- fifth of the total. 

An issue in the study of KPu"$ystans is the degree to which a 
division of labor among kinds of organizations develops (Radnor et al., \ 
1977). As shown in table 15, aca^'^^ic institutions are the prime per-- 
formers of both basic and applied research. Nonprofit organizations 
are the prii«e performers of policy research, development, and research 
support and utilization activities. They also carry out a substantial 
proportion of evaluation activities and applied research. Organiza- 
tions for profit are the prime performers of evaluation studies and, 
to a lesser extent, are involved in policy r^Barch. Local education 
agencies are the prime pe^rformers of (demons tr avion projects. 

It is also possible to examine questions regarding the distribu- 
tion of funds fo»' each KPU function to types of -per forming organizations. 
As can be seen if table 16^ aigademic institutions receive a high 
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lt^^\y ^"1So^%":c:i'°:J"'975?'"''°^ r-^^^"^™ -^o^raphic characteristics of ^pulation 



Population Studied 
(denographic 
characteristics) 



Tbtal 




Peculation not 
Specified 

population 
specified 

White 

Spani sh'Surnejtit-d 
BJack 

American Indian 

Priiiarily poor 

Urban 

Suburban. 

Rural 

Migrant 

Indian Reserv. 



Total 



69.660 



159,605 



15,461 
75,625 
2%,lb0 
24,509 
83,608 
48,288 
4,511 
17,577 
6,440 
8.151 




>U function (Dollars in thousands) 



Basic Ap^ied Pilot, Dem. ' Policy Eval. Res. Sup. 

Res. Res. & Replic. Devel. Res. Res. € Util 



1,083 4,982 30,424 19,694 704 8,663 4,110 

J^222 4,364 135,4 :5 1S..689 88 2.»04 r.3 



KPU function (Percent) 



Total 



630 
4" 
780 
70 
649 
577 
2J9 
139 



402 
939 
1,117 
2,070 
934 
589 
0 

^80 
16 
333 



12,693 
72,688 
21,946 
19,958 
71,863 
40,562 

1,606 
11,783 
924 

6,774 



665 
1,396 
2,035 
8,593 
4,249 
2,302 
4,268 
5,500 

865 



34 



79 



Kote': Sum or deinographic characteristics of population studied adds to more 

as deaii'^g *ith more than one population. 
* Less than 0.5 percent. 




100 



100 



Basic App. Pil.,Dem. 
Res. Res. & Repli. 



Policy Eval.^Res. Sup. 
Devel. Res. Res. & Util. 



44 



85 



100 

100 

100 

iOO 

100* 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 



4 

. 1 

3 
3 
1 
1 
5 
1 
0 
>0 



96 
84 

81 
86 
8^ 
36 
67 
14 
83 



28 

10 
5 
1 



10 
9 
51 
24 
85 
11 



12 



tf^ 



populatll'on specific.- . „ause a project could be classified 
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TPable 14. Federal obligations for early childhood and adolescent 
education KPU, by performing organization, fiscal year '",975. 



Performing Organization 


Dollars 
{ thous a nds ) 


Percent 


Total 




* 

295,041 


100 


Academic 




54,912 


19 


Nonprofit 




51,254 


17 


Profit 




14,607 


5 


State Education 


Agency 


20,776 


7 


local Education 


Agency 


123,628 


42 


Other State and 


Local Agency 


11,097 


4 


Other 


6 


18,768 


6 



43 



/ 

Table 15. Federal obligations for early childhood and adolescent edu^^tion: KPU function by 
performing organization, fiscal^year 1975.1 / 



Percent 



Other State 
& Local 

Other 



295,041 17,216 12,667 182,297 



5 
5 



14 
8 



3 
7 



4 
8 



12 
5 



Percentages based on data appearing in appendix 2. 
* Less than 0.5 percent. 



1 

2 



Perfoming 


1 \ / 

KPU Function / 








/ 








Organization 


Total 


Basic 
Res. 


Appl. 
Res. 


.Pilot, D^m. /' 
& Replic. Devel. 


Policy 
Res. 


Eval. 
Res. 


Res . Cupp 
& Utiliz. 







50,655 1,971 22,996 7,248 



Tdtal 


100 


100 r 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 






t 




/ 










Academic 


19 


'A 


34 


33 


11 


21 . 


24 


Nonprofit 


17 


14 


29 


8 / 


38 


34 


27 


52 


Profit 
SEA 


5 
7 


4 
* 


4 


8 


2 
11 


20 
2 


49 
* 


I 

10 


LEA 


42 


0 


10 


66 


4 


17 ' 


0 


* 



1 

5 



44 



45 




Table 16. Federal obligations for early childhood and adolescent education: ^^P^forming 
organization by KPU Tunction, fiscal year 1975, 



Other State 
& Local , 

Other 



Pftrf Onni nrr 

Organization 








KPU 


Function 


(percen h) 




« 


* 


Dollars 
V unousanus ) 


Total 


Basic 
Res • 


Appl, 
Res •/ 


Pilot, Oem* 
& Replic, 


Devel, 


Policy 
Res, 


Eval, 
Res, 


Res, Supp, 
& Utiliz, 


Tbtal 


293,041 


100 


6 


4 


62 


— — 


17 


1 


8 


2 


Academic 


54,912 


100 


22 


8 


27 




30 


* 


9 


■ 3 


Nonprofit 


51,254 


100 


5 


7 


28 




38 


1 


12 


7 


Profit 


14,607 


100 


5 


* 


"4 




7 


2 


77 


4 


SEA 


20,776 1 

i 


100 


* 


2 


67 




27 


* 


* 


3 


LEA 


1 

123,628 j 


100 


0- 


1 


97 




2 


* 


0 


* 



11,097 



100 



18,768 ! 100 



8 
4 



16 
6 



54 



65 



18 
21 



r 



Percentages based on data appearing in appendix 2, 
Less than 0,5 percent. 
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1 

2 
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percentage of their funds for development, demonstrations, and basic • 
research. Nonprofit organizations receive their funds primarily for 
development and demonstrations. The vast majority 'of funds to profit 
institutions are for evaluation studies. State-departments of educa- 
tion receive their funds for demonstratit5hs''and, to a lesser extentey 
development projects. UacsX education agencies receive almost all 
- their funds ;for demonstration projects. 

> 

In suiifAary, although there is a fair amount of overlap, these 
distributions clearly are not random. Each KPU function tends to b« 
supported largely in one or two kinds of organizations, and each type 
of organization tends to receive a majority of its funds for only one 
. or two functions. This finding contradicts the contention of Cuba and^ 
Clark (1975) that there is little or no division of labor among dif- 
ferent kinds of KPU organizations. 

Curriculum Projects 

r * 

Turning to the performers of projf>cts which contain a curriculiin 
compdnent, ve find that LEA's receive one-half of these funds. (Sefe 
table 17,) Nonprofit, academic, and other performing organizations 
each receive between 10 and 15 percent of the funds. 

•ttie specialization of performing organizations found in the pre- 
vious section. is also evident when just the curriculum projects are 
examined. ii/ Basic research on curriculiam is primarily conducted by 
academic institutions, pilot and demonstration projects by LEA's, 
development by nonprofit organizations, evaluation research by profit 
organizations, and research support and utilization activities by 
\ nonprofit organizations. (See table IS.) ^ Academic, nonprofit, and 
other performing organizations are the major performers of applied and 
policy research. ' 

As can be seen in table 19, academic institutions receive two- 
' fifths of their curriculum-related funds for pilot or demonstration 
projects and three-tenths for development. Nonprofit organizations 
receive one-half of their funds for development and one- third for pilot 
^ and demonstration projects. Profit organizations receive the vast 
majority of their funds for ^evaluation r^esearch. Finally, LEA's, 
sea's, and other performing organizations ^receive the bulk of their 
funds for pilot and deirionstration projects. 



INTERAGENCY DIFFERENCES 

* 

According to Nelson, Sowers, and Mason (1977), Federal education 
KPU activity is spread over 6 departments, 7 independent agencies, and 
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Table 17. Federal obligation!; for early childhood and adolescent 
education curriculum projects, by performing organization, fiscal 
year 1975. 



r 

Performing Organization 


Dollars 
(thousands) 


Percent 


Total 




229 


,265 


100 


Academic 




28 


,925 


13 


Nonprofit l 




35 


,038 


15 


Profit 




8 


,732 


4 


State Education Agency 




14 


,236 


6 


Local Education Agency 




117 


,955 


51 


Other 




24 


,379 


11 



49 



\ 

\ 



, Tjble 13. Federal obligations for early childhood abd adolescent education curricxilum projects i 



Performing 
Organization 








KPu\ 


rxinction 









Total 


Basic 
Res* 


Appl. 
^ Res. 


Pilot, DemX 

& Replic. \ Devei. 


Policy 
Res. 


Eval. 
Res . 


Res . Supp 
& Utiliz. 


Dollars (thousands) 


229,265 


2*305 


9,347 


iDD ,869 


15,382 


792 


11,268 


4,303 


Percent 






♦ 




\ 








Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 ' 


100 


100 


100 


Academic 


13 


61 


33 


7 


25 


20 


25 


17 


Nonprofit 


15 


7 


28 


7 


49 


39 


4 




Profit. 


4 


18 


0 


* 




0 


67 


6 


SEA 


6 


0 


1 


7 


7 


■> 

0 




6 


LEA 


51 


. 0 


10 


70 


4 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


11 


13 


- 21 


9 


14 


41 


3 


6 



* Less than 0.5 percent. 
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Table 19. Federal obligations for early childhood and adolescent education curriculum projects: 
Performing organization by KPU function, fiscal year 1975, ^ ' 



Performing 
Organization 








KPU 


Function (Percent) 








Dollars 
(thousands) 


Total 


Basic 
Res . 


Appl, 
Res . 


Pilot, Dem, 

a I\6pXXC • 


Devel • 


Policy 
Res • 


Eval • 
Res • 


Res . Supp . 
& Utiliz. 


Total 


^ 229,265 


100 


1 


4 


72 


15 


* 


5 


2 


Academic 


28,925 


100 


5 


11 


41 


30 


* 




o 


Nonprofit 


35,038 


100 


* 


-8 


32 


50 ^ 


1 


1 


8 


Profit 


8,732 


100 


5 


0 


3 


2 


, 0 


87 


3 


SEA^ 


14,236 


100 


0 


1 


79 


18 


0 




2 


LEA 


117,955 


100 


0 


1 


• 98 


1 


m 

0 


'o 


0 


Other 


24,379 


100 


1 


10 


64 


20 


\ 


2 


1 



Percentages based on data appearing in appendix 3, 



Less than 0.5 percent. 
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56 programs. Given this dispersion of education KPU activity, it is 
natural to question the extent to which these various departments and 
agencies are supporting the same kiads of activities. 

Using the data base developed by the National Academy of Sciences 
for the National' Science Foundation, Mason, Nelson i and Sowers (1977) 
found that the various Federal agencies support different kinds of KPU 
functions. Howev3r, the NAS data base does not contain informatioii on 
the primary focus and the content of the projects or the organizations 
performing the work- The IRIS data base, therefore, is used to further 
explicate interagency differences in education KPU sponsorship. ^ 

Before presenting these comparisons, it must be emphasized that 
the IRIS data base covers only 58 percent of all education KPU funding, 
As was mentioned previously, this data base is incomplete with regard 
to agencies, age groups, topical areas, ^nd functions. 

It should also be noted that in our analysis of interagency dif- 
ferences we have clustered the agencies into five categories: 

o National Institute of Education 

\^o Office of Education 

o Public Health Sexrvice 

o Other HEW agencies 

o Other Federal agencies 



KPU Function 

Although we have already examined interagency differei ^es in terms 
of KPU functions using th% NAS data base (Mason, ^Nelson, and Sowers, 
1977) , it i3 still vseful to examine this question using the IRJS data 
base* This is the case because the IRIS data base separates basic from 
applied reseaurch, whereas the NAS data bcise combines these activities 
into a single category^ of research- 

In comparing the education K^U functions sponsorec by various 
agencies, two questions should be addressed. First, which of the KPU 
functions does each agency emphasize? Second, of the l^otal funds obli- 
gated for each type of function, whicft agencies account for which per- 
centage of the total? Based on detailed data presented in appendix 3, 
the first question examines the distribution by rcws, while the second 
exeonines the distribution by columns- Table 20 presents the data lisinq 
a less detailed classafication of agencies - 
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Table 2 J. Federal obligations for early childhood and adolescent 
education, KPU: Funding agency and type of KPU function, fiscal 
year 1975. 



Function I 


ai 1 

e\± ± 








Other 


Otner 


! 


Ctv^ C 1 2 L« i. C c> 






PHS 


HEW 


Federal 


*' 

Obligations 














($000' s) 














"otal 




AC ART 


o n "7 o or^ 
JU / , ooy 


25,328 


14 ,828 


1 , 541 


Ba, Research 


17,216 


354 


1,1^7 


13,295 


1,497 


404 


J- JL '-•u r\t?setircn 


IZ ,O0 f 




* 2,086 


3 , 756 


1 ,128 


25 


Pilot, Demons tra- 














. tion, or Rep] ic* 


182,297 


7,649 


162,866 


4,874 


6,502 


405 


Development 


50,656 


18,205 


28,287 


2,140 


2,001 


22 


Policy Pesearch 


1,972 


534 


1,151 


0 


216 


70 


Eval'^ation 














Research 


22,995 


8,110 ' 


9,660 


1,220 


3,448 


558 


Research Support 














and Utilization 


7,248 


4,443 


2,671 


43^ 


34 


57 


Percent Across 














ixD ua 1 ' 


lUU 


15 


71 


9 


5 


1 


Dasir Research 


100 


5 


7 


78 


9 


2 


rtppiiea Kesearcn 


100 


45 


16 


30 


9 


* 


Pilot, Demons tr a- 














tion, or Replic. 


100 


4 


89 


3 


4 


* 


Developraeiit 


100 


35 


57 


4 


4 


* 


Policy Research 


100 


27 


58 


0 


11 


4 


Evaluation 














Research 


100 ; 


35 


42 


5 


15 


2 


Research Support 














and Utilization 


100 ; 


61 


37 


1 




1 


Percent Down 


1 












To ta 1 


100 


1 on 


1 no 


IvJU 


lUU 


lUU 


Basic Research 


6 


2 


1 


53 


10 


26 


Applied Research 


4 


13 


1 


15 


8 


2 


Pilot, Demonstra- 














tion, or; Replic. 


62 


17 


78 


19 


44 


26 


Deve lopment 


17 


39 


14 


8 


14 


1 


Policy Research 


1 , 


1 


1 


0 


1 


r 
-/ 


Evaluation 














Research 


8 


13 


D 


5 


' 23 


36 


l^esearch Support 














H,and Utilization 


2 


10 


2 


* 


* 


4 



Less than 0.5 perc -nt. 
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^- ^ examining the sources of funds obligate^ for each function, we 
find that the Public Health Seivice (PHS) supports more than three- 
f.lZTl °! ^r.^''"'' research activity. For applied research, on the 
other hand, NIE supports almost one-half the work while phs supports 
almost one- third of the work. The vast majority of pilot and d-mon- 
£> xation projects are supported by the Office of Education (OE) . OE 
IS tne primary sponsor of policy research, evaluation, and development. 
For each of the latter functions , NIE contributes a substantial amount 
of support. NIE IS the major sponsor of research support and utiliza- 
tion activities (i.e., project-, that do not gather or analyze data, 
but support the planning, implementation, or dissemination of research ' 
such as conferences, publicaUons, or installation of proven models).. 

Turning to the percentage of funds obligated by each agency for 
each function, we find that almost two-fifths of NIE's funds is obli- 
gated for development, la addition, &t least one-tenth of NIE's funds 
IS obligated for evaluation, applied research, pilot and demonstration 
projects, and research support and dissemination activities, Almost 
all OE funds are for pilot or demonstration projects, in addition, 
over one-tenth of OE's funds is for development. Over one-half of the 
funds obligated by PHS is for basic research, other functions for 
whxch PHS provides a significant amount of support are pilot and demon- 
stration projects and applied research, othe - HEW agencies are pri- 
marily involved in pilot and demonstration p .jects and, to a lesser 
extent, m evaluation, development, and basi. research, other Federal 
agencies are primarily involved in evaluation, basic research, and 
pilot and demonstration projects. 

* Although the Office of Education obligates more than three-fourths 
of Its funds for pilot and demonstration projects, a numbor of programs 
withm OE have markedly dif ferent'patterns of funding, the division of 
Environmental Education and the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Educa- 
tion obligated .the majority of their funds for development projer^ 
while the Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation supported primarily 
evaluation projects. (See appendix 3.) 



Primary Focus 

A key variable in describing the content of a project is its pri- 
mary focus. Shown table 21 are the obligations by primary focus for 
each agency cluster, ihese data can be examined in two ways. First 
m each of the primary focus areas, what percentage of the support is 
provided by v.ach agency (percent across)? Second, for each agency what 
percentage of its funds is used ir each of the primary focus areas 
(percent down) ? 
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Table 21. Federal obligations for early childhood and adolescent education, KPU: 
agency and primary focus, fiscal year 1975. 



Funding 



5 ( 



Primary Focus 


\ All ' 






PHS/MIH 


uoier 


Other 


agencies 


NIE 


. OE 


^ HEW 


Federal 


Obligations ( ?000 ' s) 


- ! 












Total ^ 


295,038 ; 


45,457 


'207,887 


25,328 


14,826 


1,541 


Child or Adolescent Development / 

j 


^14,185 


387 


913 


11,924 


757 


204 


Physical Development ^ 


lr^49 - 


233 


0 


1,560 


0 


156 


Cognitive Development 


6,480 1 


95 


701 


5,479 


205 


0 


Socioemotional Development 


4,639 


0 


137 


,.4,147 


307 


48 


Other Development 


lrll7 1 


59 


75^ 


738 


295 , 


. 0 


Family 


1 

1,587 , 


0 


236 


859 


389 


103 


Neighborhood or Community Environment 


33 \ 


0 


0 


33 


0 


0 


Broad Social Environment 


546 * 


- 0 


0 


528 


0 


18 


Study of Research Methods 


2,284 


596 


1,399 


56 


^ 231 


2 


Health or Welfare Service 


19,664 ! 


0 


2,377 


6,533 


9,981 


773 


Day Care 


3,606 , 


0 


372 


320 


2,744 


170 


Health Car^ 


5r543 ; 


0 

> 


884 


' 4,324 


290 


45 


Protective/ Advocacy Service 


6,719 \ 


0 


349 


1,491 


4,879 


0 


Other Services 


3,796 ! 


0 


772 


398 


2,068 


558 


Educational Services 


256,106 , 


44,474 


202,940 


4,733 


3,468 


441 


Special Education 


43,743 ; 


205 


42,620 


918 


0 ^ 


0 


bariy Lniianooa Eo^*^ation 


5,341 i 


246 


2 ,830 


1,036 


lr211. 


18 


Elementary Education 


' 80,852 i 


2,747 


77,245 


757 


95 


8 


Sec9ndary Education 


18,671 i 


7,054 


11,417 ' 


155 


17 


28 


Postsecondary Education 


5,548 ; 


1,510 


2,874 


828 


108 


228 


Alternative Education 


1,500 i 


0 


1,078 


321 


89 


12 


Other 'Educatio^ial Services 


100,451 1 


32,712 


64,876 


768 


1,948 


147 


Juvenile Justice 


633 1 


0 


21 


612 


0 ' 


0 
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Table 21. Federal obligations for early childhood and adolescent education, KPUj 
agency and primary focus, fiscal year 1975. (cont'd) 



Funding 



Primary Focus 



Percent Across 



Total 



Child or Adolescent Development 
Physical Development 
Cognitive Development 
Socioemotional Development * 
Other Development 

Fami ly 

Neighborhood or Community Environment 
Broad Social Environment 
Study of Research Methods 

Health or Welfare Service 
*Day Ca^e 
Health Care 

Protective/Advor-acy Service ^ 
Other Services * 

xSducational Services 
Special Education 
Early Childhood Education 
Elementary Education 
Secondary Education 
Postsecondary Education 
Alternative Education 
Other Educational Services 

Juvenile Justice 



All 








Ot-hur 




agencies 


NIE 


OE 


PHS/NIH 


HEW^ 


Federal 


100 


15 


70 


9 


- 

5 


1 


100 


3 


6 


84 


5 


1 


100 


12 


0 


80 


0 


8 


100 


1 


11 


84 


3 


0 


100 


0 


3 


* 89 


7 


1 


100 


c: 


n 
1 


DO 


22 


0 


100 


0 


15 


54 


24 


7 


100 


0 


0 


100 ' 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


97 


0 


3 


100 


26 


61 


2 


10 


* 


100 


0 


12 


33 


51 


4 


100 


_o . 


10 


9 


76 


5 


100 


0 


16 


78 


5 


1 


100 


0 


5 


22 


73 


0 


100 


0 


20 


10 


54 


15 


100 


17. 


79 


2 


1 


* 


100 


* 


97 


2 


0 


0 


100 


it 


C 

D 




19 


23 


100 


3 


96 


1 


* 


* 


100 


38 , 


61 


1 


* 


* 


100 


27 


52 


15 




4 


100 


0 


72 


21 


6 


1 


100 


33 


65 


1 




* 


100 


0 


3 


97 


0 


0 
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Table 21. federal obliqa'ions for early childhood and adolescent education, KPU: Funding 
agency and primary focus, fiscal year 1975. (cont'd) 



Primary Focus ^ 


T 

' All 


- 8 






Other 


Other^ 




agencies 


I NIE 


OE 


PHS/NTH 


w 


f cue ^ CI X 


• 

Percen Down 




» 










Tbtal 


X \J\J 


i 

1 1 nn 


1 nn 


1 nn 


1 nn 


1 nn 


Child or Adolescent Development 


1 

1 5 


\ 1 


* 


47 


5 


13 


Physical Development 


1 . 


1 


0 


6 


0 


10 


Cognitive Development 




! * 


* 


22 


1 


0 


Socioemotional Development 


i I 


I n 


* 


^ ID 




J 


Other Development 


• ; * 


t 

i- * 


* 


3 


2 


0 


• 

Feunily 




I 

0 


* 


3 


3 


7 


Neighborhood or Community Environment 


! * 


0 


0 


* 


0 


0 


Broad Social Environment 


r * 


0 


0 


2 


0 


i 


Study of Research Methods 




1 

X 


1 

X 


* 




* 


Health or Welfare Service 


\ ^ 


0 


1 




G7 


50 


Day Care 


; 1 


0 


* 


1 


18 


11 


Meal til Care 


; 2 


0 


* 


17 


2 


3 


V Protective/Advocacy Service 


• 1 2 n 


0 


* 


6 


33 


0 


Other Services 


\ 1 


0 


* 


. 2 


14^ 


36 


Educational Services 


i 87 




98 


19 


23 


29 


Special Education 


! 15 


1 


20 




u 


n 
u 


Early Childhood Education 


: 2 


1 


1 


4 


8 


i 


Elementary Education 


! 27 


6 


37 


3 


1 


1 


Secondary Education 


i 6 


15 


5 


1 


* 


2 


Postsecondary Education 


i 2 


3 


1 


3 


1 


15 


Alternative Education* 


> * 


0 


1 


1 ' 


1 


1 


Other Educational Services 


1 


72 


31 


3 


13 


9 


Juvenile Justice 


i 1 1 


0 


* 


2 


0 


0 



62 



* Less than 0.5 percent. 
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The Public Health Service is the primary supporter of work on all 
types of cognitive and socioemotional developmient and studies of the 
family and the impact of the broad social envir)onment on children and 
adolescents, ihis finding is not surprising in that, as has been shown 
previously, the work in these areas is primarily basic research aftd the 
PRS is the prime supporter of basic research. Althoi^h both the PHS 
and other HEW agencies are involved significantly in health and welfare 
services, they are supporting different types of activities- PHS is 
the primary supporter of health care pr<i|jects, while other HEW agencies 
are involved in day care and protective service and advocacy programs- 

The Office of Education is the primary supporter of all types of 
educational service projects with the exception of early childhood 
education, which is primarily supported by the PHS and, to a lesser 
extent, by other Federal and other HEW . gencies- NIE contributes a 
significant proportion of the resources for secondary, postsecondary , 
and other educational service projects. 

Turning to the emphasis of each agency (percent down) , we find 
that almost all NIE and OE funds are for educational services- ^Most 
of NIE funds are for projects dealing with education in general, while 
OE is involved in eler -ntary and special education projects in addi- 
tion tu general education activities- The PHS is involved primarily 
in studies of child or adolescent develojcanent and, to a lessjer extent, 
in health or welfare and educational services. Other HEW agencies are 
primarily involved in health or welfare services and, to a lesser 
extent, in educational services- Other Federal agencies are primarily 
involv-d in health or welfare services and educational services - 

Contei^t of Curriculum Projects 

As was discussed previously, SRG codes each project on a wide 
variety of contend areas- One of these content areas is the project's 
use of educational curriculum. Almost all (87 percent> of OE's funds 
supports projects which involve curriculum. This figure for NIE is 
63 percent; for PHS/ 44 percent; for dther HEW agencies, 54 percent; 
and other Federal agercies, 42 percent- , 

Target Populations 

'An important consideration when examining interagency differences 
in funding is the target population of the projects. OWo projects 
could, for example, be concerned with developing reading materials, 
but one may be directed at children in general, while the other may be 
for bilingual students- Thus, the projects may appear, at first glance, 
to be concerned with the same topic but actually be quite different- 
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Hie IRIS d?ta hast^ classifies target populations in two ways: by 
special characteristics and demographic characteristics. 

Shown in table 22 are the obligations for special characteristics 
by funding agency. The data in this table can be examined in two ways. 
First, for each type of special population, we can examine the relative 
contribution of each agency to the total amount of funds directed 
toward the group. Secpnd, we can examine for each agency the distribu- 
tion of its funds to the various types of speci-^1 populations. 

The Office of Education is the prime sponsor for mosr special 
populations. The only exceptions are abused <ind neglected children 
(other , HEW agencies being the prime sponsors) and delinquent children 
and runaways (PHS being the prime sponsor) . In fact, almos^: all sup- 
port for: children with special characteristics comes fr<»n OE. 

Turning to the pattern of each agency's support, interesting 
differences emerge. Over three-fourths of NIE's funds goes to children 
without any special characteristics, while this is the case for only 
one- third of OE's funds. Over one- third of all OE funds for education 
KPU is for programs for bilingual students. Programs for the physi- 
cally handicapped account for more than one- ten th^ of OE's funds. In 
projects accounting for over tv;o-fifths of the funds obligated by PHS, 
the population is not specified. This is not surprising, because these 
projects typically involve basic research on cognitive or socioemotion?! 
development and probably are not concerned with special populations. 
Hence it can be assumed that these projects are concerned with children 
in general. The emphasis of other HEW agencies is on abused or ne- 
glected children. 

In examining the demographic characteristics of the populations 
studiea, we find that OE provi.^es over one-half of the funds for each 
demographic groi?p. *(See table 23.) NIE is the only other agency which 
provides at least:" one- fourth of the funds to any one group (rural 
students) . 

In examinirvg each agency's distribution, we sea that only one- 
third of MIE's funds is for specific demographic populations, 'while 
this figure for OE is 70 percent. The populations NIE emphasiz^^s are 
urban and rural stucients. OE's emphasis is primarily on the poof^, 
Spanish-surnamed, an^, to a lesser extent, urban students. 

Performing Organization 

Given that the various Federal agencies support different types of 
KPU activities in terms of KPU function and that different types of 
performing organizations are more involved in certain types of KPU 
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Table 22. Federal obligations for early chil<3hdpd and adolescent education, KPU- 
ageftcy and special characteristics of population studied, fiscal year 1975. 



Funding 



Population Studied 
(special characteristics) 



Obligations ($000*s) 

Total 

Population not Specified 
Children .Without Special Characteristics 
Both Children With and Wi^thout 
Special Characteristics 

Children with Special Characteristics 
Bilingual 

Physically Handicapped 
Mentally Retarded 
Learning Disabled 

Emotionally 111 ^ 

Academically Slow 

School Dropout 

Abused/Neglected 

Drug User 

Gifted 

DeMnquent 

Adolescent Parent 

Runaway 

Percent Across 
Total 

Population not Specified 
Children Without Special Characteristics 
Both Children With and Without 
Special Characteristics 
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All 


1 






Other 


Other' 


agencies 


NIE 


OE 


PHS/NIi? 


HEW 


Federal 


• 

* 

295,041 


45,457 


207,889 


25,328 


14,826 


1,541 


18,654 


1,789 


4,827 


10,722 


1,102 


214 


116,780 j 


35,712 


67,634 


4,297 


8,121 


1,015 • 


21,571 

i 


1,990 


15,683 


3,655 


223 


^ 19 


138,036 ; 


5,966 


119,744 


6,654 


5,380 


^92 


76,840 ! 


2,449 


7^,^54 


296 


640 


0 


29,045 1 


233 


27,527 


1,285 


0 


0 


16,025 


233 


13,424 


2,367 


1 


0 


12,616 


0 


11,291 


' 1,325 


0 


0 


11,795 > 


0 


9,778 


1,751 


265 


0 


7,473 


1,343 


5,220 


619 


56 


234 


6,748 


2,024 


4,068 


412 


■ 0 


244 


4,931 ■ 


0 


662 


0 


4,270 


0 


4,161 : 


0 


324 


3,837 


0 


0 


1,998 


754 


1 ,244 


0 




u 


1,841 


0 


194 


1,430 


217 


0^ 


728 . 


0 


336 


151 


183 


58 


108 


0 


108 


0 


0 


0 


1 

100 ' 


15 


70 


9 


S 




' — ' !" 

100 I 


9 


26 


'57 


6 


1 


100 i 


31 


58 


4 


7 


1 


1 100 I 


9 


73 


17 


1 


* 
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Table 22. Federal obligations for early childhood and adolescent education, KPU: Funding 
agency knd special characteristics of population studied, fiscal year 1975* (cont'd) 

Population Studied j All ' . Other Other 

(special characteristics) * , agencies NIE OE PHS/NIH HEW Federal 



Children With Special Characteristics 


^ iUU 


A 


ft7 




A 
H 


* 


Bilingual 


, 100 




9d 




1 


U 


Physically Handicapped 


' iUU 






A 
•* 






Mentally Retarded 


100 


1 


84 


15 


> * 


0 


Learning Disabled ^ 


i 100 


0 


89 


10 


, 0 


0 


Emotionally 111 , 
Academically Slow ^ 


100 


0 


83 


15 


2 


0 


! 100 * 


18 


70 


8 


. 1 


3 


School Dropout 


100 


30 


60 


6 


0 


4 


Abused/Neglected 


[ 100 




13 


0 


87 


0 


Drug User 


. 100 


0 


8 


92 • 


0 


0 


Gifted 


i 100 


38 


62 


0 


0 


0 


Delinquent 


300- 


0 


10 


78 


' 11 


0 


Adolescent Parent 


100 


0 


46 


21 


25 


8 


Runaway 


100 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 



Percent Down 



Total 


100 


100 


10^^ 


100 


100 


100 


r 

Population not Specified " 


6 


4 


2 


42 


7 


14 


Children Without Special Characteristics^ 


40 


78 


32 


17 


55 


66 N 


Both Children With and Without \ 








J 






Special Characteristics 


7 


4 


8 


14 


2 


1 


Children With Special Characteristics ' 


47 


13 


58 


26 


36 


19 


Bilingual ! 


26 


5 


35 


1 


4 


0 


Physically Handicapped j 


10 


1 


13 


5 


0 


0 


Mentally Retarded | 


5 


1 


6 


9 


* 


0 


Learning Disab^^nd 1 


4 


0 


' 5 




0 


0 
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Table 22. Federal ob Ligations for early childhood and 
agency and special characteristics of population studic 



Population Studied 
special characteristics) 



^ All 

a^ncies 



-r^scent education, 
fiscal year 1975. 



KPU: Funding 
(cont'd) 



ESnotionally ill 
Academically Slow 
School Dropout 
Abased/Neglected 
Drug User 
lifted 
Delinquent 
Adolescent Parent 
Runaway 



4 

i 

2 
2 
1 
1 

1 
* 



Note: 









Other 


either 


NXF 


OE 


PHS/NIH 


HEW 


Federal 


0 


5 


7 


2 


0 


3 


2 




* 


15 


4 


2 




0 


IG 


0 


* 


n 


-29 


0 , 


0 


* 


15 


0 


0 


2 


1 


C 




0 


0 


♦ 


6 


J 


0 


0 


* 




3 


4 


0 


* 


0 


0 


0 



Because projects coald be classified as de^.xing with more than ono .pTcT^ 
the columr* tries do not add to the toLal. 
Less than 0.5 percent. 
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Ta: e 23- Federal obliqations for early childhood and adolescent education, KPU: Funding 
agency and demographic characteristics of population studied, fiscal year 1975* 



Population Studied • 
(demographic characteristics) 


All 
agencies 


NIE 


OE 




PHS/ 
NIH 


Other 
HEW 


Other 
Federal 


Obligations ($000' s) 
Total 


295,041 


45,457 


207,889 


25,328 


14,826 


1,541 




Population not Specified 




118,928 


30, 


257 


62, 


972 


16,781 


8,420 


497 


Population Specified 




176,113 


15, 


200 


144, 


915 


8,547 


6,406 


1,044 


Primarily Poor 




87,113 


3, 


298 




536 


2,760 


2,838 


680 


Sp^nish-surnamed 


J 


78,195^ 


1, 


567 


7:, 


601 


2,126 


1,878 


23 


'Trban 


58,500 


6, 


841 


4?, 


353 


4,314 


3,724 


267 


Black 


29,574 


1, 


041 


21, 


030 


3,918 


2,997 


588 


American Indian 




25,470 


1, 


085 


20, 


496 


2,913 


975 


0 


Rurc.l 




21 *963 


6, 


477 


13, 


242 


956 


1,153 


135 


White 




18,236 




824 


12, 


239 


2,824 


1,987 


362 


Indian Reservation 




8,332 




0 


7, 


613 


314 


404 


0 


Migrant 




6,490 




0 


6, 


370 


0 


120 


0 


Siaburban 




4,917 




514 


2, 


908 


7li 


782 


0 


Percent Across 




















Total 


• 


100 




15 




70 


9 


5 


* 


Population not Specified 




3 00 




25 




53 


14 


7 




Population Specified 




100 




9 




82 


5 


4 




Primarily Poor 




100 




4 




89 


3 


3 


1 


Spanish-sur named 




100 




2 




93 


3 


' 2 




Urban 




100 




12 




74 


7 


6 




Black 




100 




4 




71 


13 


10 


2 


American Indian 




1 100 




4 




80 


11 


4 


0 
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Federal obligations for early childhood and adolescent education. KPU: runding 
agency and demographic characteristics of population studied, fiscal yea|^1975. (cont'd) 



ropulation Studied 
(demographic characteristics') 



Rural 
White 

Indian Reservation 

migrant 

Suburba*^ 

Percent Down 

Total 

Population not Specified 

Population Specified 
Primarily poor 
Spanish-surnamed 
Urban 
Black 

American Indian 
Rural » 
White 

Indian Reservation 

Migrant 

Suburban 



40 

60 
30 
26 

:o 

10 

. 9 
7 
6 
3 
2 
2 



67 

33 
7 
3 

15 
2 
2 

14 
2 
0 
0 
1 



30 

70 
37 
35 
21 
10 
10 
6 
6 
4 
3 
1 



66 

34 
11 
B 
1/ 
15 
12 
4 
11 
1 
0 
3 



57 

43 
19 
13 
25 
13 
6 
8 
13 
3 
1 
5 



1 All 

f 

} apencies 


NIE 


AT? 


PSH/ 
NIH 

r 


other 
HEW 


Other 
Federal 


1 100 


29 


60 


4 


5 


1 


} 100 


4 


67 


15 


11 


2 


! 100* 


0 


91 


4 


5 


0 


; 100 


' 0 


98 


0 


2 


• 0 


! 

t 


10 


59 


14 




0 


i 

100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



32 

68 
44 
1 
17 
38 
0 
9 
23 
0 
0 
0 



Note : 



^ Sum ot denograpui- characteristics, of population studied adds to more thTn population 

specified because a proiect could be classified as dealing with more than one population. 

Less than 0.5 percent. 
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FeS«araaIl;cL°^'''' to hypothesize that the various 

ItrlT *f ""^^/"PPO'^t different types of performing organizations 
ZZs Of oelfor^i obligated'by each agency I th'e various 

types of performinq organizations. Because it accounts for 70 percent 

^pes of performers. However, there are scill substantial differences 
between performers in terms of which cgencie, support their work 

u^ds^rroE''"^ '^'""^ almost ^11 Of thSr Pederal":du;ation 
r I Academic institutions receive almost one-half of 

Sti NIE^and Ph".''"t'"?': '/"^ °' approximately one- fourth' Jo^ 
both NIE and FHS. Included in the NIE figures for academic institu- 
tions are funds for the R&D cer ers. acaaemic institu- 

Nonprofit institutions* receive over twr-f ifths of their funds for ' 
education KPU from NIE and over one- third from OE. ^e NIE figure 
includes funds to support the Regional Education Laboratories As 
Was the case with LEA's, state education agencies receive the vast 
"«Dority of their education KPU funds from OE. Although pr^'fiHl 
OE boi^"o.h!r;3^ °' their Tf,nds for education KPU from 

Seir s^pSJ" ""^ ^'"^ P^^^^*^^ ^^-^^^ one-tenth of 

aa*.nof ""^^ l^T ^" (percent down) , the various Federal 

agencies support different types of performers. • About one^haS of 
ii^j/r "°"P^°^it institutions and one-fourth to academi ^ 

pSs ^Mi"::- >three-fifths of OE's funds g6es to LEA's. Z 

PHS obliga-tes most of its funds to academic ins'citutions . Thii is to 
SstS^tLtlrrtP ^"^^^^ PrimarilV. basic research /and^^aladLi^ 

'^^ ^''"^^''^ pej^formers of this type of work, other 
HEW agencies support a wide variety if performers, w:th nonprofit and 
academic institutions being "the primary performers. "°"P^°f^t anc? 

raise'^rauL^Ho" differences in pertonning organizations 

ari l flV I ''^^ ^^"^ differences exist. Obviously, there 

Soe oJ 'Pn T from congressional mandate to <the 

type of .J-U function involved, Although KPU function is related to 
type of performing organization, there are still large differences 
between toe agencies in types of performing organizations supported, 
even when type of KPU function is held constant . For example 73 per- 

For th°e II I '^^'^ ^° ^ "^"P"^^^ organi;ations 

For the other agencies, no more than 14 percent gees to these type- 

Jo' OE nn^K i::^ to only 18 percent 

fo. OE. On the bther hand, one- fifth of OE's funds for applied re- 

' IZlT '° '^""'^ ^"^ distribution of funds for 

wi^h ^hows a similar difference between NIE and OE, 

with NIE providing more support to nonprofit institutions, while OE. 
.supports LEA'S and SEA's. It.e distribution of funds for ^valuatio^ 
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l^^l.lt\/^^V^ obligations for early chxldhood and adolescent educftion by funding agency 
and type of performing organization, f^^cal year 1975. unu^ng agency 



Type of Performing' Organization 



Obligations ($000's) 
Total 

Local Educational Agency 

Academic Institution 

Nonprofit Institution 

State Educational z^gency 

Profit Institution 

Other State or Local Agency 

Other 

Percnc Across 
Total 

Local Educational Agency 

Academic Institution 

Nonprejfit Institution 

State Educational Agency 

Profit Institution 

Other State :>r Local Agency 

Other 

(Continued) , 



All 
agencies 



295,041 



NIE 



OE 



Other 
PHS/NIH HEW 



123,628 j 


2,105 


120,204 


54,912 ' 


11,918 


24,314 


51,254 ' 


22,225 


19,686 


20,776 : 


2,241 


18,269 


14,607 I 


2,160 


8,635 


11,097 1 


4,507 

/ 301 


3,434 


18,768 \ 


13,347 



'100 



15 



70 



100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

ibo 



2 
22 
43 
1] 
15 
41 

y2 



97 
44 

38 
.38 
59 
31 
71 



Other 



Federal 



_45^.457 207,889 25,328 14,826 1,541 



1 , 307 


12 


Q 


14,021 


4 ,078 


DO ± 


4,247 


4,926 


170 


20 


245 


0 


466 


2,623 


722 


1,738 


1,417 


0 


3,529 


1,525 


, 60 


9 


5 




1 


* 


0 


26 


7 


1 


8 


10 


• * 


* 


1 


0 


3 


• 18 


5^ 


16 




0 


19 • 


8 


* 



a) 
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Table 24, Federal obligations for e^^y childhood and adolescent education by funding agency 
and type of performing orgcuiization, fiscal year 1975. (cont'd) ^ 



Type of Performing Organization 



All 
agencies 



NIE 



OE 



V 

PHS/NIH 



Other 
HEW 



Other 
Federal 



Percent Down 
Total 

Local Educational Agency 
Academic Institution 
Nonprofit Institution 
State Educational Agency 
Profit Institution 
Other State or Local Agency 
Other 



100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


4? 


! 5 


59 


5 


* 


0 


19 


: 26 


12 


56 


28 


38 


17 


i 49 


9 


17 


' 33 


11 


7 


! 5 


9 


* 


2 


0 


5 


5 


4 


2 


18 


47 


4 


10 


2 


1 


10 


0 


6 


1 


6 


14 


10 


4 



Less tlian Q.5 percent. 
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by performer also shows interagency differences. OF,, other HEW agen- 
cies, and other Federal agencies allocate over tv^o-thtrds of their 
funds for evaluation to profit institutions, while NIE allocates a 
similar percentage to nonprofit institutions, -nd PH divides its 
funds for evaluation between nonprofit and academic institutions. 
Finally, for demonstration projects OE obligates 72 percent of these" 
'funds to lea's, while NIE distributes these funds to a variety of 
perfomers, no -^ne of which receives more than one-fourth of the 
total. 



Interrelationshipfj Among Variables 

The variables"1:hat we hava used to differentiate the support of 
education KPU activities of the various Federal agencies are corre- 
lated. Therefore, it is helpful to use these variables in combination 
to differentiate agency education KPU activity. 

SRG, under contract to NIE, has performed this type of analysis 
for NIE and OE data only, using number of projects instead of the 
amount of funding as the dependent variable (Harrell, Wirtz, and Hurt, 
1977) . Although the dependent variable was different,—^Jte results of 
their analysis exhibit the same pattern as do our analysesVisinq fund- 
ing level. Over one-half of NIE's projects, compared to 2 percent of 
OE's projects, can be described as basic research, apjJiiedA-esearch, 
evaluation, policy research, or research support and utilisation proj- 
ects performed by academic or nonprofit organizations for children in 
general. Further, an additional 15 percont of NIE's proje|:ts, compared 
to 2 percent of OE's projects/ can be classified as development projects 
targeted on children in general excluding vocational education projects • 
On the other hand, 53 percent of OE's projects, compared to 2 percent 
of NIE's projects, can be classified, as demonstration projects focused 
on early childhood, , element ciry, secondary, or special education services 



SU'^MAPY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Analysis of Federal funding for education knowl^^^re production 
and utilization using data from the IRIS data b^isi ^.luicates the 
following : 

o Almost all funds (92 peVcent) are spent on problem-solving 
activities followed by knowledge production (6 percent) and 
utilization (2 percent). 

o Demonstration project^ account ^or most of th^ funds. 
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o T^ie 'primary focus of the vast majority of the activity is on 
educational services, Within this category large amounts of 
funds are ol li gated for educational services with the grade 
not specified, elementary education, and special education. 

o Curriculum projects emphasize the basic skill areas of mathe- 
matics and reading, and typically involve demonstration 
activities. ' 

o More funds aie spent on projects for children with special 
characteristics than children without special characteristics 
More funds are expended on projects in which bilingual, chil- 
dren are the target population than for any other special 
target population. Projects for the physically handicapped 
and mentally retarded also receive a significant -^mount of 
funds . 

o Federal education KPU activities emphasize children from 
special demographic populations rather t^ian children in 
general . / 

o Local education agencies receive 42 percent of Federal educa- 
tion KPU funds, while academic and nonprofit institutions, 
receive 19 percent and 17 percent of the funds, respectively. 

o Hie various performing organizations are involved in the 
various KPU functions to different degrees. 

o Federal agencies support different kinds of KPU activities 
in terms of KPU function, primary focus of the project, and 
performing organization. 

o NIE prima/'ily supports developroert, evaluacion, and applied* 
research projects directed at children in general performed 
by nonprofiu and academic institutions. 

o OE prima-.ily su^, rts demonstration projects for children 
with sps^cial ch aracteristics performed by ^Ibcal education 
agencies. 

o PHS primarily supports basic research on cognitive and socio*" 
emotional development performed by academic institutions. 

o Other HEW agencies tend to support demonstration projects 
in health or welfare services for children with special 
char ac t e ri s t i c s . 

o Other Federal agencies are involved in a wide variety of 
activiLies with no special focus. 
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FOOTNOTES 



The first report in this seiies (Nelson, Sowers, and Mason, 1977) 
developed a composite estimate of Federal funding for education 
KPU using three 4a ta bases in addition to the IRIS data base. 
The second report (Mason, Nelson, and Sowers, 1977) examined this 
support by KPU function and agency using data from the National 
Academy of Sciences Study Project on Social Research and 
Development . 



See Nelson, Sowers, and Mason (1977) for a more detailed dis- 
cussion of th/ese data bases. 

See -Mason, Nelson, and Sowers (1977) for a more detailed dis- 
cussion of the dati base. 

For a more complete discussion of the limitations of the IRIS 
data base see Nelson, Sowers, and Mason (1977). 

A new panel covering this age group is being fprmed. 

It should be mentioned that development anr^ demonstrations are 
often c nsidered major categories ir their own rights (NAS, 
forthcoming) . ' 

The IRIS data base includes all projects which were active iuring 
a given fiscal year, whether or not these projects received funds 
during that fiscal year, in our analysis of funding, we refer 
only to those projects whi^h received fiscal year 1975 funds and 
only to the ajnount of fiscal year 1975 funds received. However, 
when we refer to the number of projects as opposed to dollars 
spent, we are including all projects which were active in fiscal 
year 1975, whether or not they received fis::al year 1975 funds.. 

There are two important exceptions* According to the rationale, 
basic research is a form of knowler^ae production, while applied 
research is a form of problem solving. The SRG data make the 
distinction between basic and applied resea'^ch and so fit the 
rationale Ith the NAS data, applied research could not be 
identified separa--/»y and so had to be included in'knowledae 
production* in addivion, NAS makes distinctions between various 
types of demonstration projects, one of which, policy irplementa- 
tion, is included in utilization. The SRG data do not make this 
distinction and hence all demonstration projects are included in 
problem solving. Thus, the analyses of SRG and NAS data are not 
comparab^re on rhese points. 
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9. Of course, in the present classification system applied research 
is a residual category; policy research and evaluation research 
are also forms of applied research. 

10. NSF-. obligated $39.9 million for science education in fiscal year 
1975 (Nelson, Sowers, and Mason, 19*77). 

11. This is to be expected^ as curriculum projects account for 78 
percent of the total education KPU funds found in the IRIS data 
base. 
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, APPENDIX A 
KPU FUNCTIONS 



Basic (Directed primarily toward increase of knowledge, improve- 
^ nent of understanding, providing background informatiuii, and discovery 
of basic relationships; not necessarily applicable to solutions of im- 
mediate problems, may include theory buijding.) 

Applied (Results are intended -to be more directly applicable to 
iUiKiediate problems than basic research; applied research nay be derived 
from basic research or theory or may be empirical; aimed at shovving how 
existing knowledge can be used in new and useful ways.) 

Pilot Study (small-scale initial trials to determine feasi- 
bility and to identify problems in preparation for larger 
efforts) 

Develop.aent (the construction of tests, systems, materials, 
methods, media, equipment, facilities, prototypes, models) 

Demonstration and/or replication (activities designed 
specifically to show the method of operation or applica- 
bility of a research or program model) 

Evaluation Research (To determine overall effectiveness of a broad 
program, pr03ects, models, strategies, materials, methods, and costs.) 

Researcn Support and Utilization Acti^ ities ^such as conferences 
and publications to disseminate information or mstall^ion funding for 
proven denons tration projects) / 

Policy Research ^^f needs, goals, priorities, guidelines, etc.) 



/ 
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AP^Jtc^.DIx B 

PRIMARY .FOCUS CATEGORIES 

The development: of the child or adolescent 
Physiscal development 

Cognitive develojxnent 

/ 

Social-emotional de.jlopment^ - ♦ 

The family 

The neighborhood or community environment 

The broader social environment (include various kinds qf social 
change, social crises, or cultural effects) 

Study of research methods 

Health or welfare services 

Day care ^ 

Heel^' are (includt; drug abuse prevention, mental health 
serv OS, and ochers) 

\ Protective/advocacy scrvi'ces (emergency protective) ' adoptive 
fester care, and ixl services for abused iildren) 

Educational seryicps 

Spe ^ al education 

Early childhood education ( uif ant-preschool ) 

^ F.iementary school education (K~6 grade) 

Sejondary" school education (junior and senior high school) 

Post-seconiary cJ^^otion (L-i xlu^jf, adult education) 

Altornative education (outside of school) 

Juvenile justice institutions o*" services lincludo delinquency 
treatment or prevennor) 
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Appendxx 1. Federal obligations for earl, 
(Dollars in thousands.) 



ch 1 Idhood 



adolescent education KPU, 



function and prir^ary focus, fiscal year 1975. 



Primary FocuJ 



Total 

Child or Adolescent Developnent 
Physical Development 
Coqn^Ltive Developnent 
Socioemotional Development 
Otht't' Dev^^lopment 



Neighborhood or yTrMrtSiuni 
Bioad Soci ui t rf/iroijtnent 
Stady of Re*ft^ch .Vthods 




Knvirunment 



Ileal th or Wdfaro 
Day Care 
Heal^i Care 

P ro 1 -j^^ 1 ve /Ad voc at. y \s e r v i fe s 
Other Sorvict'iJ 

Educat ionr-\i Services 
St-ecial Education 
Early Ch i Idhood^ Educat?u.on 
Element \ry Education \ 
St^C'^ndary Ed"catio:i ) 
Pos tscco.idary rducat i jil 
Alternative Education/ 
Other 5^ciuca»- lonal G«-*rvic»"- 

Juv«'i,» jl ice 



Total 



295,041 



14,187 
1,949 
5,481 
4,640 
l,!^ 

33 
547 

J, 285 

18, J 37 
' "id 
5,544 
5,293 
3,612 

257. 5U 

4:* 743 
5,03r, 
80,555 
IB ,<^.71 
5,^^48 
1 ,501 
101 ,377 

r^3 3 



Knowledge j 
Production 



Basic 
Researcn 



17,216 



1,638 
1,272 
5,813 
3,923 

680 

1,194 

33 
547 
56 

992 



3 20 
514 
100 
58 



445 
194 

240 

182 
12 

, ^^40 



Problem Solvinq 



Utilization 



Total 



Applied 
Research 



Pilot, Dein, Policy Eval . Kes . Sup. 

& Repli , Develop. Res. Res. & Util, 



2 7r, 577 


12,657 


182,297 


50,656 


1,972 


22,995 


7,248 


2,465 


315 


A ,974 


1 7f 


0 


0 


34 


728 


0 


728 


Q 


^' 


0 


0 


, 609 


51 


507 


J J 


0 


0 


5S 


601 


7^4 


302 


125 


0 


0 


2*^ 


437 


0 


437 


Q 


0 




0 




0 


3. 


0 


0 


67 


0 


0 


0 


0 




c 


LI 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


^ 0 


1 , 702 


0 


231 


837 


2 


632 


52r, 


17,676 


2,919 


8,024 


2,170 


216 


3,747 


170 


3,46R 


16 


853 


0 


0 


2 , 599 


0 


5,029 


A ,809 


1 ,678 


947 


0 


595 


h 


5,19^ 


^ 31.^ 


1 , 182 


984 


216 


. 0 


P 


3,385 


28^ 


2,311 


2 39 


0 


553 


170 


248,307 


9,423 


171,454 


47,472 


1,754 


18,204 


6,407 


4i ,500 


q '^r 


28,270 


I i , 3tj4 


213 


817 


i , 738 


5,4ir 


596 


3 , 709 


7 20 


•5 


386 


24 


8r.,l28 


598 


74,362 


2,66 5 


^ 


2,50 3 


187 


18,329 


2,751 


^,5b7 


5,725 




2^1 


1 


5,260 


368 


2,744 


1 ,510 


237 


401 


loe 


1 ,488 


321 


1 ,n53 


89 




25 


0 


*>r.,177 


3,904 


51 ,749 


2^. ,179 


1 ,2H0 


1 3 ,805 


4, i6J 


61 \ 




28^ 


C\ 


0 


^ 144 


0 



) 
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Appendix 2. Federal obligations for early childhood and' adolescent education KPU, by KPU function 
and performing organization, fiscal year 1975c (Dollars in thousands.) 



KPU Function 



Orgai:^izatlon 


*Tat-al I 


Basic 
Res. 


. Appl . 
Res* 


Pilot, Dem. 
& Replic. 


Devel • 


Policy 
Res • 


Eval . 
Res. 


Res . Slipp . 
& Utiliz. 


Total 


295,041 1 


17,216 


12,657 


182,297 


50,655 


1,971 ^ 


22,996 


7,248 


Acavlemic 


54,912 \ 


12,182 


4,371 


14,808 


16,798 


211 


4,830 


1,711 


Nonprofit 


51,254 ' 


2,526 


3,646 


15,061 


19,282 


679 


6,273 


3,788 


Profit 


14,607 . 


- 735 


10 


f 538 


1,035 


384 


11,309 


594 


SEA 


20,776 


-20 


538 


13,381 


5,552 


) 42 


39 


703 


LEA 


123,628 

/ 


0 


1,300 


119,903 


2,088 


330 


0 


3 


Other State 
and Local 


11,097 


929 


1,729 


5,973 


. , 2,029 


233 


109 


93 


Other 


18,768 ; 


821 


1 ,062 


12,131 


3;871 


91 


436 


356 
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Appendix 3.' Federal obligations for early childhood 
fiscal year 1975. (Dollars in thousands.) 



Department or Agency 
and program 



and adolescent education KPU 



by function and department, agency and program, 



Total 

1. Department of HEW 

Education Division 

Office of Education 

Bureau of t^chool Systems 
Supplemental y Centers 
Equal Opportunity 
Follow Through 
Environmental Education 

Bureau Occ. /Adult Education 

Bureau Ed. for Handicapped 

Office of the CommTV>ioner 
Office of BilinquajS^ucatior 
Right- to^Read 

Office of Career Edui?ation 
Office Plan/Budqet/Evdluation 
Office of Tndian Education 
National ins*- ^te of Educativ^n 
(Continued) 




534 8.110 4.44J 



^2 



I 
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Appendix 3. Federal obligations for early childhood and adolescent educa*Lion KPU, by function and department, agency and program, 
fiscal year 1975. (Dolleurs in tiiousands.) (cont'd) 



Department or Agency 
and program 


Total 


Knowledge 
Production 






Problem Solving 






Utilization 




Basic 
Research 


Total 


App^ ied 
Rese£u:ch 


Pilot, Dem. 
& Repli. 


Develop. 


Policy 
Res . 


Eval. 
Res . 


Res. Sup. 
& Util. 


Public Health Service 


25,328 


13,294 


11,990 


3, ,57 


4,873 


2,140 


0 


1,220 


43 




ADAMHA 


16,807 


7,258 




3, ?85 


3,922 


1,079 


0 


1,220 


43 


1 


NIMH (Mental Health) 


10,864 


6,08b 


4,735 


1,108 


2,060 


458 


0 


1,109 


43 




NIAA-A (Alcoholism) 


3,135 


680 


2,455 


1,239 


976 


129 


0 


Ul 


0 


i 


NIDA (Drug Abuse) 


2,808 


492 


2,316 


938 


886 


492 


0 


0 


0 


i 



National Institutes of Health 


7,870 


5,622 


2,248 


472 


817 


959 


0 


0 


0 


NICHD (Child Health) 


7,030 


4,782 


2,248 


472 


817 


959 


0 


0 


0 


NIwCDS (Neurological, 

\ 


840 


840 


0 


0 


n 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Health Services Ad"'^ nis tration 


or'i 


' 414 


236^ 


0 


134 


1C2 


0 


0 


0 


Bureau Community Health Service 


651 


' , 414 


236 . 


0 


134 


102 


0 


0 


0 


Office of Hunan Development 


14,644 


1 1 , 497 


13,113 


1 .128 


6, 320 


2 , n. > 1 


216 


3,448 


-34 


Office of Child Development 


14,167 


1,477 


12,656 


1,128 


6,077 


1,804 


216 


3,431 


34 


Office of Youth Development 


440 


i 0 


440 


0 


243 


I n 


0 


0. 


0 


Rehabilitation Services Adm. 


37 


i 20 




0 


0 


0 


0 


17 


0 


Social Rehabilitation t>ervice 


182 • 


i • 0 


182 


0 


182 


0 


0 


0 


n 


2. Department of Aqriculture 


578 




' 391 


184 


25 


0 


22 


58 


79 


1 


Coop, State Research Servire 


S >a 


j 391 


184 


25 


0 


22 




79 


1 


3, Dt'par tinent of Labor 


951 


I 0 


895 


0 


404 


0 


_ 12 


479 


56 


•;. ACT I' N 


12 


1 


0 


0 


0 


o 


0 


0 


0 


Note* Detail doei> not rccess^ar il y add * > 


total becau'io o^'f 


r'')Undinq . 
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9b 



ERIC 




M 



ERIC 



_ Jndix 4. Federal obligations, for early childhood and adolescent education cui^riculvta 
-i^°^T- ' ^ function and performing organization, f iscal^ear *1975 . (Dollars in 
thous ands > ) ' t 



v — • < 


















Pejrfonfiing 
OrgKnizavtioii 


K^U function . 

— T .A, , . . ^ : 


Total 


Res* 




Pilot y Dem, 
& Replic* 


pevel . 


Policy 
Res. 


^ Eval . 
Res. 


Res. Supp. 
& Utilif. 


• V ' i 

Total \ i 


.229*265 


2,305 


.9,347 


165,869 


35,382 


V 792"- 


11,268 


' 4,303 


Acad^nlc 


28,925 1 


1,417 


3t099 


11,890 


8,835 




. 2,785 


i 

738 


Nonprofit ^ ' 


35,038| j 


155 


2,654 


11,202 


17,462 


308 


487 


2,768 


Profit • i 


8,732 i 


424 


0 


304 


158 


0 


7,564 


, 282 


SEA 


x4,236 : 


0 

• • 


96 


11,252 


2,596 


0 


39 


254 




117,955 


0 


977 


115,532 


1,466 


■~ 0 


0 


0 


Other ^ ^ 


24 ,378 ; 


309 . 


2,520 


15,635 


4,885 


323 


392 


261 
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R&D System Support Division. Washington: HIE 1976. 



Nelson, C.B., Sowers, W.M. and Mason, W.S. 1975 Fed^al f tmiing 
for education fcnoyl^ge uroductlon TOd ttttit»tidn: A 
. COTiposite estittate^ hy ageftCT. iisinglfew data Wses * 
Washington: R&D Systems Studies, Tectaitcal Jtepert No. « 
National Institute of Education. 1977.^ 

Mason, W.S., Nelson, C.E, and Soifers, Tr*M. Fed^al f ubhM& for , 
BdtifiAt^^f^ ftngi yledge product jcm uttlteatlMt; KPg fmctlon 
hv agency, WashiiEigton: RfiJ) System StudUs, Technical 
Report No. 2, National Institute of JBducatlon, 1977. 
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